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and anxiously at her. Dashing 

etek —¥ awe the arasest love " : 

angry me, for you can give. 
trast me—why are you #0 afraid of me_—you eow haw 


iterature. 


THE ROADSIDE INN. 
AN EPISTLE BY JAMES MACFARLAN. 


Dear friend, wrapt in your cloak of care, 
gba Grtsing wink guonsetn 
aro your tasks, one moment spare 
To watch me in this Roadside Inn. 


me 
The uaiat old house where years agone 
We feasted with those metry five 
ee  aeeee wato-we deme 
Of all the happy crew survive. 
lies 


The same stiff order round me 
older 


And here the innovator bold, 

eatio Gratt peents Salp Viene bn wetaght 
From you old Lion's tarnished gold 
To dights with deeper meaning fraught. 


Mii Slag ea Kee ak owe 
A ‘ y see 
with suaadon eigen eapeal tee teow, , 

And clamorous f:ces round her knee. 


The landlord with his oily laugh, . 
And that old purple breadth of mirth, 
Lies ’neath a mis-spelt epitaph 
Ta six good fet of honest earth. 
His widow lives, and moves about 
With ribbon'd pomp and jingling keys, 
And deals the foamy blessings out 
’Mid all her pewter 


O wizard Past! at thy behest 


EAST AND WEST. 


Where lies the East? Morn’s kindling robe 
Creates that t alone. 


Lears hence with what a various glance 
Truth meets each several ken : 


A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER L-—THE REJECTION. 


“ I wonder, Julia, how our mysterious 


neighbour will tarn 
of the gentry is unbearable. I have a 















Fears Jalia St. Laurence and her 


of : 
figure, with a small Grecian bead, 
Her features were classical, the out- 


pper lip, with the 
» Suggested the okt that she was 
she inherited with the warm blood of 
panion of Caroline Di 


yy, Was 
of low stature, ee hair, 


, was 
sight bine) Of 82 expression a8 if she had suffered mach. Her eyes 


sorrows of ber childhood tended to make ber of a subdued, almost 


melancholy tem 
very few, and only unreserved to her brother. 
she also feared 








to 
uncle’s blood, and that the near relationship 


43 
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ing object of his life, that 
, aad be bis beir. 


yet be drawn closer. Once Colonel Di seized 


per. She was of a caatioue and distrastful natare, loving 


She loved Caroline, but 


her ; she could not at all comprehend her warm, impe- 
her own. 


that was between them 
on 


been thought of by either - Her father never for a moment thought 
vat Gan daaghter could hesitate to accept any suitor he chose for ber, 
ain in obtal : 

oO 
we Cbarise requested ie 


ter, as he 


uacle no: to mention their plans to his daugh- 
to winherlove. But Charles St. Laurence was not 
who could ia any way iafluence Caroline. Wearisome lectures on 


on controlling feelings—feelings sh» was conscious he never 
anderstand—only exasperated her untamed nature; her proud 
pe rebelled against his usurped authority, and she lost no opportunity 
ng from his presence. Anahe grew older and felt that bis inte- 
ing. 
le 


rest in was actuated by a tender fee 


. 


“Woeksieth, ihothatin reine eee ene: 
y, was 
ther conntien: ot EB +s 


out to taste or congruity. 
frocedeh Ga dest of a of bills; a 
southero extremity of demense on 


walk tha} led to a waterfall at some d This walk was a favourite 
Hse ~~ e's, and to it, as a retreat, she often fled from the persecu- 
t 


dreaded this 


ne 
prospect of his departure the following da dooided 
her ia beariog with him. At the when he was 7 ste stroll 


, stopping now and o 


eseribed. 
to look at the rapid curreat of the river which was mach swollen from 


heavy rains. She had not 


far, when, by « turn in the path, 


she started suddenly, facing her cousin. He at once joined her, saying 


—* Believe me, Carcline, 


this unexpected order has greatly annoyed 


me. 5 Sal po thes a6 tenctag We deanty: This move bas dixarran 
must go as 


all my plans; but though 
vour A exchange into another regiment, and 
complaiaed ef the want of 
wan a 
circumstances would imply a heavy loss.” 


far as Malta, I shall 


to avoid going to India.” 


would be a very unwise arrangement. You have often 
larger income, and ati exchange under your 


“ Ob,” said he, “ circumstances have altered now, and that conside- 


ration does not weigh with me.” 


“ Indeed,” said sroline ; “has your father” —— 


it 
She stood still, and turned round to him. “What do you mean? Is 


cannot com 
“I know you do not, Caroline, and to explain all to you is the object 


of my present visit.’’ 
Io an agony of apprehensi: 
walked on while ber cousin continued : 


ion, bat without one outward sign of it, she 


“ Yoar father wishes me to tend his property. He finds age 
creeping on, and feeis disinelined te attend to the various duties that 


require.” Then ad 


such a estate vancing 
hand, he said : “ And you, dear, will give me 


ties in a nearer 
Suddenly draw 


closer, and seizing her 
the right to fulfil my du- 


away ber hand, she said: “You know how dis- 


tasteful this su stome. If you wish that we should friends, 
a hatefal theme.” 7 


do for ever this 


together so many 


“ That, ine, I can never do. We have been 
years. I bave lived and grown under the conviction that you are to be 
my wife. 


“ Charles, be jast. From the hour that I was capable of understand- 
ing your attentions, by every means in my power I showed my diesp- 


After « restless night, passed ia broken stumbers, woke 
a D pa: o en slum Caroline a with 
a horrible sensation that she should have to meet her cousin . 
There was an unusual stir in the house, bat thinking it was coal ty 
reparations for bis departure, she lingered in her room ; but it had so 
ig passed the usual breakfast hour, to think something ex- 
inary must have occurred ; and yet, in so quiet a old 
could have happened? While thus debati with herself, she was at- 
traoted by voices under her window ; raising it, she was surpricsd to see 
several people belongiug to the house talking together in scattered knots : 
she hastened down. As she entered the breakfast-room, her cousin Julia 
towards her, and throwing her arms round her, she cried 
“ Ob, Caroline Charles, poor, dear Charles.”, 

“ What! what of bim ?”’ dhe ennocnet, 7 
“ He bas not been heard of since last evening ; he was to have met the 
stewart in the village, to arrange some about one of the ten- 


ously. | ants, and left this, early, to keep the appointment i we expected him back 


to sleep here ; bat as it was getting late, and he did not return, we con- 
cluded he would not come till this morning. Abont six o'clock this 
moraing, Thompson came up, looking for Charles, as he had not met him 


t | last night, as settled upon.” 


Caroline’s first sensation on hearing this, was one of intense relief ; but 
concealing her ep she asked — 

“ Where did he go? Who saw him last?” 

“We have not been able to find out ; it seems he has not been seen by 


~ — 
jaroline su the dragging of the river. 

“ The river!” said Julia, horrified, “oh no! be could not have gone 
there. Did you see him? Why do you think he went in that direction ?”’ 

She answered with embarrassment, 

“T thought—perhaps—the new plantation—he might have gone to see 
that, and the bank is steep, and in this weather the ground slippery. Ao 
— — have ow oe 

ust as spoke, Colonel Digby entered, looking very depressed. 
Both girls at once cried— +3 +. 
“ Any news!” 


wo 3 none,” said he ; “every spot has been searched, and no trace 


— said hesitatingly, “Caroline was thinking, perhaps, near the 
ver, 


He shook his head. “The river has been ecarched, as well as the 
heavy floods would allow ; his footsteps have been traced on the bank, 
bat almost confined to one spot.” 

“ Where there any other footsteps said Caroline, hastily. 

He looked up surprised. “Others? No. It was difficult to discover 

; them. I have sent to London, in 
case his friends there might have heard something of him, but alas!” 
He threw himself into a chair, covering his face with his hands, he 

with oa “My poor boy, I fear I have lost him ; I feel 
ad gaa gone, for ever.” 

J was in an agony of c griet, but in her Fag undemonstrative way, 
hardly gave any outwagd token, except in the nervous clasping of her 
bands, and the twitchings round her mouth. 

And Caroline, how did she feel in this great family affliction? The 


only sensation in ber heart was one of freedom ! yg ook Al sweet. 

She need not now fear ; she was safe ; but ha herself for not being 

able to sympathize in the deep sorrow around, quitted the room. 
When alone, the scene of the 


vious evening presented itself to her 
mind vividly. Gradually the thought of self gave Place to better senti- 
ments. She wash to think of the terms in which she had parted 

perhaps for ever ; her feelings at that hour had been so 
over-wrought, that she would have acc2 freedom from his perseca- 
tions, even at the sacrifice of his life; and now that her prayers for 
ui had been answered in a she did not what would she 


the co 
she had in mentioning her refusal of her cousin's offer of marriage, 
afta, to the interview of the preceding wae” 
Charles St. Laurence’s death bocame more defi- 
oe, Cosine was haunted with ngalong terror at the recollection 


of Seren eat ekg the shrubbery, which had made 
80 little haprenen Gn her vette Uae t Fade tack miod dwelt on 
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every minute particular connected with that night, she could not 

hide from herself that the man wished to escape ; he 

Was there for some dreadful purpose ; he might have some ill-will 

her poor cousin, and was watching his opportunity of finding him 

She felt this ; she ought to commanicate to her father. Bat It was im- 
possible ; she did not do it at first, and now it was too . 


was open ; the » however, was walled, bat there was 
wicket leading 


with a number of others, in the hall, securing it Caroline closed the glass 


: 


d she left the house, crossin Geof eet tee and 

before she onaaw what she ha done gp hy: bezond the Tinie 

of the house. For a moment f n was 4 

roll oats; 0 bill wind Wow upword trea" ih thar to CAAK Tee 
m, 
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moon was shining with an uncertain radiance, so that 
behind her was clearly illuminated, while all before her 
seurity ; but she did not give herself time to think; she dared 
0b tie ope erpéh'en by socss power over which she had no 
till she glided to the fatal iat Wularae when 
herself what had her there? Whatdid she expect to 
might she not meet? looked around fearfully ; ber im 
calied her cousin’s featares and attitude so vividly that she was terrified 
lest she should see him retarning in some form. She heard a 
noise, 
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bursting 
rushed through the garden gate. 
new hod safe, and then fall insensible 


When she recovered consciousness, she found herself still in the same 


Collecting her remaining strength she crawled home and flung 
If exhausted ~ bed. 


oe 
: 
i 
Eft 
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"| Braydon Hall, the residence of Sir Richard Baker, was only separated 
from Woodstock 


by the winding river we have before noticed, over which 
there was a wooden bridge connecting the two estates. Old Sir Richard, 
as he was called, had but lately taken up his residence at Braydon Hall. 
He was a man of eccentric wt gh nia ma Ebay oi 


generally supposed he intended that his shou 
yet be never bad iavted the young man with doors. Indeed, there 
was some doubt as to whether he ever seen him ; be held no com- 


manication with him, and seemed etly indifferent to his pursuits and 
pleasures. Toe ouly’iostanse ln etek ee at ever recognised bis exist- 


in a More in the way of a command, 
that be w by eey as is &@ person whom Richard recom- 
mended. 


would 
Richard’s age, together with his strange habits, contribated to 





Sir 
render him an unsocial neighbour. Beyond the usual courtesy of retarn 
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visits there had been little intercourse between him and Colonel Digby’s 
family. 

‘About the time of Charles St. Laurence’s mysterious disappearance, 
old Sir Richard died ; and by his will it was discovered that his nephew 
was left sole heir of his large property ; but the young man did not seem 
to be much elated by his new honours, as he had allowed nearly five years 
to elapse without having come to Braydon Hall. It was a few months 
before the opening of our narrative that Sir Altred Douglass had taken 
up his abode at Braydon. He seemed inclined to lead the retired life of 

uncle, as he had declined all advances from the surrounding gentry, 
and bad continued in perfect seclusion. : 

Some daye after Caroline’s indignant remark, with regard to her 
‘* mysterious neighbour,” as she called Sir Alfred Douglass, the young 

les were engaged to accompany a party to the races, to take place 
some miles distant from Woodstock. Colonel Digby had a horse to rua, 
and Caroline was interested in the success of her favourite. The day was 
bright and cloudless as the party set out, some in carriages, others on 
horseback. Among the latter were Caroline and her cousin. The road 
to the town where the races were held was flat, lying parallel to the sea ; 
bat at distance inland, and by carves, now and again skirting close 
to the abie. Along the road there was a good deal of traffic, and on this 
lar occasion it was crowded with vehicles, all wending their way 
the direction of the enticing goal. The town resembled more a strag- 
gling village, situated on high cliffs, overlooking the sea. There was a 
winding path that skirted them on one side, guarded by a low wall, be- 
tween which and the precipice there was about a few feet of grass plat ; 
at the other side, a flat plain extended to the racing ground. This path 
co @ beautiful view of sea and valiey, as well as an ex- 
tended sea prospect. 

The racing ground presented a very gay appearance : the fiery, spi- 
rited horses pawiug the ground, eager to start; the riders, with their 
— coats shining in the sun ; the carriages comeg Ss the scene, glit- 
tering with youth and beauty. As the party from Woodstock arrived 
the attention of all was directed to Sunshine, Colonel Digby’s horse, which 
was just starting. Caroline’s excitement knew no bounds, as she bent 
forward, fearing her horse should lose, and now hearing with uncontrolled 
delight from those around her that he bad won. Her spirits quite car- 
ried her away, aod the horse she was riding seemed to partake of his mis- 
tress’s excitement, as he became very restive. Sir Alfred Douglass, who 
had been near, though unperceived by her, now leant forward and said 
that she had better be careful of such a spirited animal, and offered to 
lead her out of the crowd, if she would allow him. Politely declining his 
offer she answered, “she had almost been reared on horseback, and was 
not at all afraid: and now she rather prided herself in m ng the 
irritated auimal; bat he was fast getting beyond her control. Turning 
him, to get clear of the crowd, something started him ; he reared ; but 
she kept her seat, when giving a sudden dart, he made straight across 
the na to the winding path, between which and the high cliffs the low 
wall was the only protection. Some gentlemen made a vain attempt to 
check him ; he had cleared the wall, and was bat a few steps from the 
precipitous cliffs, when one man darted from the crowd, and witha heavy 
stone struck the animal a well-directed blow on the forehead. 
was 6 breathless silence for one moment, as all expected man, horse, and 
rider to be dashed to pieces on the rocks below. It was the work of an 
instant, as the horse, stunned with the blow, stood and shivered, to snatch 
Caroline from his back, when the poor animal fell over. The barst of 
opplene from the crowd showed how this gallant deed was ap ated. 

line was carried to the nearest house. Except the great shock, she 
had met with no injury ; and when she turned t© thank her preserver, 
what was her ment to discover that it was Sir Alfred Douglass 
who had 80 bravely endangered his life to save hers. 

This accident was the commencement of an acquaintance between Sir 
the family at Woodstock. Colonel Digby was profuse in his 
his reiterated invitations impossible to resist ; and though 

t reluctance, Sir Alfred Douglass became a constant visitor, 
in spite of her determination to dislike, felt greatly interested 
His tog be contrasted with those around her on the oc- 


fn 


mao 
reseulng her, made a deep impreesion ; but she was piqued 
m ; his visits were short and hurried ; he seemed un- 
embarrassed and awkward, which was quite incompatible 
high-bred manners and noble bearing; it was as if he 
his will ; and yet his visits increased. There was a strange 
t him, which excited Caroline’s imagination, and 
@ sort of fascination which she found it difficult to 


knew herself: she who had always been so proud, to find 
towards, almost humbled now to a man who evidently 
her. At last she thought she had gained a clue that might, 
for his reserved manner. It was Julia he fancied ; and 
consider her as an intrader. This thought made ber 

Todigaatio, Why did it never occur to ber before 
or look, betrayed her feelings towards him? She re- 
xt he came, to let him see that she was as indifferent to 

her. As she came to this determination a half su 

, and a tear quickly brushed away, showed that her w 

had not | to wait, for the next da: ted an opporta- 
by day of her caielion. te she and her cousin 
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A. walked in. After some common-place re- 
rose 


i 
ef 
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who looked surprised at this sadden move, inquired 
as going.” She answered hastily, “that she had 

poor person who was sick in the village.” “ You had bet- 
the park, then, as you will be too late on the road alone,” 


head to both parties Caroline left the room. She took 
in the , fretted and vexed with herself for thus 
society which was now becoming so int i 
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Sir 
and pleading an engagement, hastened to leave the | 


| 


ed all intimacies. Since his arrival et Braydon he had led the life ofa 
recluse, When be had first seen Caroline Digby she seemed to shine 
upon bim like a vision ; her face and form haunted him ; he felt he t 
to shun ber, but was irresistibly drawa towards her ; and when he 
saved her life, then it was that fate seemed to decree that to him be- 
longed the life he delivered. ~< lived in and for each other. She was 
full of life and joyous asa bird. It seemed as if she had laid aside the 
pride and dignity of demeanoar that was so remarkable before her mar- 
riage. She clung to and earessed her husband mgre lovingly and con- 
fidingly than one of a softer disposition would ; bat if by chance, or by 
word or look, the least dirrespect towards him appeared, then the fire 
darted from her eye, the erect figure and brightened colour soon disco- 
vered the Caroline Digby of former days. 

It was this quickaess, this jealousy, for fear her hasband should not be 
entirely understood, that first led Caroline to detect a certain disrespect 
of manner in one of her domestics. James Forest was the son of the 
lodge-keeper at Braydon. Sir Richard Baker had, as it were, adopted 
this family for many yeare, long before he came to reside at Braydon 
Hall. Forest, the father, bad cared the house, and attended to the pro- 
perty, ia which he had proved himself most trustworthy and efficient, so 
whea Sir Richard came to reside at Braydon, Forest, who was getting 
too old for much labour, was provided with the lodge and a settled pen- 
sion. His son James, Sir Richard placed as valet with his heir, Sir Al- 


fred Douglass, in whose service he had now been for many years. It was! 


not for the familiarity that a servant, many years in a family, might ac- 
quire, that Caroline objected to in James Forest—this was not in her na- 
ture ; but an undefined influence, a degree of superiority he assumed, 
which could not be explained. She could not lay a finger upon any one 
act or word ; he was respectful, outwardly, rat bsequiously so, but 
she felt be had a power over her hasband which she could not bear ; but 
if she ever ex a wish to have him dismissed, Sir Alfred careless! re- 
marked that he was a valuable servant ; anj she knew, though her hus- 
band never said it, that James was fixed there—and James was a valua- 
ble servant. He could make himself useful in many ways; there was 
nothing he could not do ; he knew exactly what was required in the land- 
steward of such a property, and never allowed his master to be wronged ; 
he could detect the least default in the work of a labourer, or in the price 
of an article that was charged above its value ; he was honest in his own 
dealings, as well as watchful over the conduct of those under him —honest 
that is in the strict acceptation of the word; he would not cheat his 
master of a shilling—this was quite beneath him, and would not at all 
suit his purpose; he was never detected in a falsehood, and seemed i 
instinct to know whenever there was aa attempt to pass one on himself 
or his master. He had an extraordinary control over himself; no one 
had ever seen him lose his temper, or heard him use an an. word ; yet 
whosoever bad oace offended him, was sure to suffer either by losing their 
situation or in a worse way. No one could trace any complaint that he 
had brought them ; Ais hand could not be detected in their mis- 
fortune, bat once they crossed his path their sun set. The — classes 
regarded him with a sort of superstitious awe, considering it — 
oon a word against him, tho’ he was not popular amongst his own c 
he extraordinary reserve in his manner caused a restraint they could 
not understand ; his personal appeara 
; his re was manly and well 
height ; his features regular ; he was bald, aad this added to the heighth 
of bis forehead, which was unusually high, but his face was perfectly ex- 
age va the same bland, unmeaniog smile; whether he addressed 
superiors or dependents, the control he exercised over his actions 
seemed to have extended to his very coutitenauce; he never was sur- 
prised out of this impressibility, but he could please when it suited bis 
aga There was one in Sir Alfred’s household who looked favoura- 
y on him, and this was Caroline’s maid, who had been living with her 
years ; it was a source of great annoyance to Caroline, but she knew no- 
thing unfavourable of James Forest, and she felt that it would be un- 
jast to judice her maid against him. Her own feelings she could not 
control ; never liked him, and highly disapproved of the influence 
he had gained over her husband. 
Caroline's life was bright and happy ; but at times light clouds flitted 
across the sunshine, which, though they passed away quickly, made her 
sometimes and think. Her husband, she felt, had moments of an- 
easiness, of which she could not fathom the cause. The sudden — 
of mood and countenance, though ever gentle to her, yet at times 
p, and would og Neg eek Lone. 
. im 
to 








gloomy ;” aud then 


ba 
mes 
interested in ber pur- 


ag ead 

Aad so time rolled on, as it does with us all: Caroline y and con- 
tented, he with her, loving her deeply, but at times dark sha- 
dow crossing — To be contintied. 
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THE FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Concluded. 
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the ting 
amere fancy. She languidly walked across the lawn ; 
far whea she heard a step behind her, which made 
Sir Alfred overtook her, he asked in a cheerful 
his accompanying her. The look, manner, 
a few moments before, that she gazed up at 


a 
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his identity, “ Whenl heard you were goin, 
lone,” said he, “ I hastened to join, as 1 mus 

I flatter myself I saved ; per' another dan- 
mighty cross your path.” The allusion, and the glance which ac- 
panied it made her blush deeply ; and with downcast eyes she allowed 
him to draw her hand within bis arm. 

This walk was the first of many others. Every day Caroline and Sir 
Alfred, in a most unaccountable manner met accidentally in some part 
of the demesne ; and these tings led to bl * continu- 
anee, hours the most —— Caroline had ever spent. 

In all their walks Uaroline had carefully avoided the shrubbery : it 

too painful recollections ; and now she could not bear a cload 

to pass over the sunshine of her happiness ; but one day unexpectedly as 
they came to the path leading to river, Sir A. suggested their turn- 
ing down it. “ Let us rest here,” he said ; and drawing her down beside 
his face tened with joy, he out his protestations of love. 

Sir Alfred was first to perceive sun sinking in the distant hori- 


gE 


He 





zon. “ You will be late home,” he said, “ we must part ; to-morrow let| # 


us come to this walk ; it is the prettiest in the place. How is it we have 
never been here before?” 
“ It was once my favourite haunt,” said Caroline ; “ but of late I have 
shunned it. It is connected with the most sorrowful period of my life.” 
bed ! have you had sorrow, and never told met” he answered, 
looking down upon her with deep affection. 
“ Ob no,” she said, hesitatingly, “ but it was here, that five years ago 
I parted from my cousin ; he never was heard of after.” 
She looked up at him; he was gh pale, and seemed unable to 
; he was leaning against a tree ; she was terrified. “Dear Sir 
fred, are you ill,” said. Almost for breath, and seizing 
her wrist with the pressure of a vice, he 
@id you love that cousin ?”’ 
« deeply ; “no; I wish I could say I 
seemed an immense relief ; little more 


CHAPTER IIl.—MATRIMONY. 


We must now pass over an interval of some months, and introduce 
Caroline as the wife of Sir Alfred Douglass. She was not in the least 
disappointed in the estimate she had 

and noble, mind: 





“ Your cousin, Caroline ;| the trees. 











had now had its usual effect on Villiers, and made him 
cious. He cast his eyes upon Beddington Park, in the of that 
family, who received it originally as a gift from Queen Elizabeth. It was, 
however, stoutly refused to Buckingham the then owner ; otherwise, 
when we consider that the stately old ball been, even within the last 
year, under a doom, and has been involved in the mazy affairs of Colo- 
nel W: , one would fancy that all that Villiers had had a judg- 
ment of on it. He was, however, recommended not to perse- 
vere about Beddington, but “ to wait for Gorhambury,” which every one 
expected would soon fall to the Crown, seeing the disgrace of Bacon at 
that time. And he could afford to wait, for Burley, or Burleigh-on-the- 
Hill, the most splendid seat in the kingdom, became his 


b and 
he rendered it as magnificent as Belvoir. The young archioness of | from their 
pride 


Buckingham and her mother-in-law took a great this place, and 
cat a small river through the park, to perfect which, as the Marchioness 
wrote to her husband, “ nothing was wanting but money. Here the king 
staid in one of progresses, here Ben Jonson got up several of his 
masques, and the live-long days were alternated between the improve- 
ment of the place and the ambition to show it. And where is it now? 
All, all gone. Its very strength and its site were its ruin. During the 
civil war Burleigh-on-the-Hill was made into a garrison; the county 
committee of loyal cavaliers was held there, but it was found im ble 
to maintain the long line of defence which the buildings re i- 
te, and was set on fire to prevent the Parliamentarians from occupy 
it ; the stables were alone preserved, and remained for many years a me- 
mento of the lost splendours of the house. The modern B erected 
by Daniel, Earl of Nottingham, on the site, is not the house of 
wee nor do those walls include one trace of his beloved and splen- 
ome. 
New Hall, of all those palaces which the favourite 
gone—Burl 
oe and 
got it for 
there was a retarn of twelve 
year in land, and that be could realize five thousand pounds by 
The house was then old, so he gave it into the hands of I 
Jones to refashion it, Nevertheless, Evelyn, who saw it in 1656, 


old house, built with bricke,” of only two 


iF 





. | Aone of Ausiria was in 


‘ting | snd that we might not 





pistes with stately lime trees, 
t has three descents,” adds the 
~_ be amended.” There was 
1, and up to the wilderness, 

whilst the park, well stored with deer, 

What a it is that, by an 
have visited New Hall when Buck’ 
siogularly did their love of avenues 
was it that the lapse of thirty years found tastes and fashions much the 
same? Was it not that Buckis m and Evelyn brought 
of change and renovation refined tastes ’—the taste of culti 
ene es moe, stately, and, at the same time, 
convenient 

One word more about Villiers and his love of fine places. Sir Wal 
Raleigh lay, at the time of bis —_ favour at court, in the Tower. 
Sherborne, the unhappy man’s belov: ion, was the bonne bouche at 
which all the cupidity of the age was d 5 

It had the prestige of Raleigh’s name, and taste, and memory. It was 
suggested to Villiers to ask for that, which was, eventually, given by 
Charles the First to Digby, Raleigh’s attainder never being reversed in 
favour of his son. “ No,” Villiers “not by that means shall 
I gain possession of another man’s lands. I have no wish to stand in 


on the lime trees of New Hall, or left, in even more perishable charac- 
ters, on the towers of Burleigh ; Coke and his second wife, Lady Hat- 
ton ; their fair, frail daughter, F 
Bacon. Or let us call up names more pl 
of those times when a taste for art first daw 
not impertinently imagine, at Burleigh; Lacy, Countess of Bedford, the 
sister of Sir John Harrington, to whom that noble structure had once be- 
longed, retracing the scenes of her youth. She was the Mrs. Montaga 
of that day—famed, rather, for the jon which women of rank can 
gre to letters by cherishing the lettered, than for her own talents. - 
ven Grainger, though fond of the aristocratic learned, despised clever 
women, and accused Lacy Harrington of “ buying the praise of Pay 
One womanly taste she had: a taste for She was first 
improver of the flower-garden in Eng and celebrated for that ho- 
nourable distinction, was eulogized by no less a judge than Sir William 
pe y nd whilst Ben Jonson ted to her his epigrams, and Dr. Donne 
and iel praised her in verse. Happy fate ; for how many in our own 
times write, and receive no meed of fame; whilst she, it seems, wrote 
not, but left, as Lodge has well observed, “a splendid reputation, 
which can neither be supported nor by the evidence of his- 
torical facts.” Burleigh had, indeed, hers—a bequest from her 
gifted brother—and she sold it to Villiers. So one may im with 
what pride and interest she must have looked upon the modern 
raised by one to whom she had extended, in very early life, a helping 
and sustaining hand. 

But we mast not linger upon these of the life of Villiers 
further than to remark that the King, at this time, begins to call him 
Steenie (Stephen) in allusion to the expression on the countenance of 
that martyr, whose face was as the face of an angel, and pointing, as he 
first bestowed this sobriquet, to a picture, by an Italian painter, in White- 
~= ty which the story of that most holy martyr was exquisitely de- 
Pp > 

When Villiers was in Spain he found himself, blazing as he was with 
jewels, outblazed by those heughty grandees, with old accumulated 
wealth in their power and on their persons. So the King’s “ poor foole 
Kate” (the Countess of Buckingham), only just twenty years of age, 
offers to sell her own jewels that her beloved and absent lord might 
more splendid still (woman, indeed, at heart!) and the King must needs 
interfere :—“ And now, my sweet Steenie-gossip, that the poor foole 
Kate hath also sent thee her head-chain, which by chance I saw in a box 
in Frank Steward’s bands, I conjure thee not to give 
= of her jewels away there ; thou knowest what necessary use she 
will have them at thy return here ; besides that, it is not lucky to give 
away any thing that I have given her.” 

Well id the King know the nature of the faulty being whom he thus 
addressed, and who, whilst “ Kate,” fool indeed, was sending him her 
jewels, and passing her best days in solitude at Burleigh, busy LA 
to improve an estate without money—for his means were la on 
others—was occupied with the beaaty of a me Court—the Dachess 
of Olivarez. It was whi at Madrid then, w later the image of 

beart—that heart which even the 


been touched with penitence when reminded 

Few men had, however, greater temptations. Witness the 
and intoxicating visit to accomplished, as all 
& Se romantic style Ad yey Ts ir wed Charles, 
eight years younger vourite, being 
the scheme, making the affairs of the Palatinate 
ordinary Spanish 


marriage, the 
brage to the Puritan party in Eagland ; 
sentiment of a man, not 
the notion of j og for himeelf of 
flattered himself 


as she was styled, and 
pression on ber heart, as, it appears he actually succeeded in doing. 
Happy would it have been if the scheme had ever been ly car- 


ried to its expected termination, for the Infanta t qualities 
wantio clog aad intriguing Hen- 
She had 


, 

ger which our —-= = yd 
sions of peril : when a scaffolding on w was placed broke do 
the Infanta remained calm and collected ; ue 
thews, she was not affrighted by thunder 
though deeply sensible of any unkindaess, Donna 
lated with the unkind, but grieved in secret ; 
of Katherine of was recalled to the 
the Infanta well. 

Sach was the princess for whom 
was the “Spanish marriage.” to use the 


eak hee — king, only nineteen age— 
w ¢ ler young y years of 
tiness of Gondemar—the ascendancy of the Conde Olivarez—the in- 
trigues of Villiers (imputed, at all events) with his wife—the return of 
Charles and the favourite to England—the match incomplete, but the 
Infanta’s heart really or politically touched—the disgrace of 
pam Sh the poe Ean aoe ties—nay, the reports of 
being mad at New Hall ; have they not been carefully chronicled by 
fal spectators, careful diplomatists—by Digby and Eadymion Porter 
letters to his wife, Ulive—by Toby Mathews and Wotton? 

Bat a few expressive lines, written by Steenie in answer to a 
the King, disclose the o ig of an al written in the 
sae probably, cheri even before Charles ever saw the “ 

ta. 


To whom Villiers replies :— 


“ Sir—Since opens = Md your last, 
been kno’ here hy apes 

not wen ; W we saw 

Monsieur, and Madame 
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to “ Monsieur le Dac de Bucki 
ying to “ Monsieur le 


inal de Richelieu ;” 
June set out oa his j 


journey home, conducting the 
consort. 


do the young Queen of 
‘aria as far as Amiens ; and it furnishes 


noe of Austria, in order to 
accompanied Henrietta M 
between her and Buckingham. Anne was walking i 
pe ag ne by 
obsequious Bretagne, 
for such they were, turned into a wi 

ry was heard by the listening attendan 

to bi it 


is 
left her. Why the interview h 
wards, when the grave had elosed over Bucki 
Alarmed, she declared, by finding herself alon 
& man, her fears were excited to the last 
such an exclamation as should bring those around 
Thus, for that time, 
ham seems to have beea 
ft Amiens to continue h 
making some excuse, hurried back to A 
this time, in her chamber and io 
Countess de Laiowi 


her suite, when Buck- 


set all over, both suit and 
in value. Then look at 
a feather made of diam 
orms, Then his sword- 
were to be worn on 
his faultless form and dainty leg : 
feng pedo Piped 
ppose world cou 
wedding between Charles 
after wheel within wheel 
Lord Duke, who was 
and gold—white and 
trance. 


en 
For the festivities of the weddin 


his hat—for great occasions—whereon is 
jonds, so that when he danced he sparkled like a 
e, and his spur, studded w 
entrance into Paris— 


w 
zenith of his power, free 
ace nothing like him. 
and Henrietta Maria, which, 
was eg round, had been agreed 


more modest colours for his 


@ one must go through the whole of 
a suit of parple satin, embroidered with orient 
—the dress jast introduced. 
xceHiag in magnificence, there 
cideriog of pearls and diamonds, 
ton, the Ambassador at 
ea, at his departare, he 


two ia number, in suits of sky bi 
anchovies) aad my Lord Duke’s arms, were 


uis of gaa oe their pend accom- 
the nuptials, as it happened, already 
reached the Court of France. 
however, was there in all the splendour of 
Anne of Austria gave us, certaiuly, 
ted wife of Louis the XIII.—at 
LV. was not bora until thir- 
ne of Austria was io the degradin 
guing and clever mother-in-law, Marie de Med 
years. Her character, like that of all women 
to be pe in birth, 
impressions of those arouad 
de Motteville, she was pi 
husband wholly unworthy 





hurriedly ended was after- 
gham, explained by Anne. 
@ with eo reckless and fas- 


was to protect their 
was averted : but Bue 
Oa .~ following day he 


the peril, or the sia, 
maddened by passion. 
is journey ; but at Ca- 
miens, where Anne re- 
bed, but not alone, for the 
» & grave, respected, and ancient 
ding to etiq at 
Nevertheless, so remote was ber 
his knees, found an opportunity o: 
80, of kissing the coverlid of the 
to Madame de Metteville, 
try. Her sympathy might have been touched, but 
traged. As a woman she felt—as the Queen 
silence followed the 
enamoured ing : 
proached him in loud anger : she 
, Who was unused to con’ 





e wore a Spanish cloak 
let it not be supposed that, though e 
was any thing uousual in all this embr. 
for it was the fashio 
baving attempted it on a smaller acale. 
band of musicians, eight 


declaring his passion, 
bed. Anne, as she afterwards declared 
was now shocked at this 0; 
er sense of dignity 
of France she resen- 


ta, all gilded with anchovys ( 


panied the Duke. 'Neveriheins 

e. ev 

taken place befure the Dake 
The object of his attraction, 

that beauty of which the 

no i i The ad 


bade him arise from 
trol, laughed at her autho 
pparent displeasure, 
seems not to have been mistaken, for. 
him again ; aod, although being in the 
indulgence, was so far uoder- 
nogham left France it was with 
to that country. Anne, however suf- 


name impugned—her life rendered miserable : 
no buman judgment can decide. Her contem 
this imputed scandal the birth 
oraacat® of the Man ia the Iron Mask ; bat the 


The “ poor foole Kate,” meanwhile was ha 
than her queenly rival. It is true that she 
yet the tie to a reprobate is broken 


y angry 
following day, Anne saw 
of the Ceurt, it was look 
misunderstood, that when 
the intention of quickly retarni 
fered the penalty whi 





, imprisonment, 
statement has never 
ppier, neglected as she was, 


in various colours, ac- 
According to Madame 
trathful, graceful, virtuous, sacrificed to a 

of her ; 60 gentle that she always considered 
affairs 


tanate as to be an object | jared wives euffer ere 


of love to Richelieu, who, 
she 


Duke of Buckingham. 
enry the Third of France has been said to have remarked :— 
wicked, charming Paris, was always so full of disease 
om time to time bleeding, for the sake of safety and 


There must have been a 
been assailed by various su’ 
in ber time the system of what she 
of veiled impropriety, but It suited 
notions imbibed from the 
that she wight receive that 
has fallen into error by the same { 
Montmorency paid it to her, 
Due de Bellgarde was 


p= Richelieu, the 

ts, suddenly gave way 
and criminal, or political, aod 
saved from replying in terms of contem 
entrance of the king, her 


though her panegyrist 


hope of seeing ber sun return to this bori 

hen it set, and was lost to her view.” 

wife treated the matter in sim 

it seems, had, with w 
of 


veral of bis infidelities during his absence in 
trition. The duchess was at that time in 
with consumption ; and Buckin 

lantries, believed that ber illuess mi 
on him, and wrote to her his convic 
80 innocent as she was should die for one “so 
heart,” answered the 
had even pleased to 
yours ; for truly you are so 


ful and shining as w 
and more touching 
tome call candour— 
sed to his young wife se- 


termed Platonic attachments—a sort 


Moors ; and Anne was fasci 
mage, and be rafe. How many a woman 
The brave and acco’ 


at her feet, and not only she, but 
which was lisped out by the 

“hypocrite, during a conversa 

cat of passion which might be genuine 


fatal, and be a judgment 
would be hard that one 
sinful as himself.” “Dear 


9 nerous 
have dealt with me, yoy rl 
good a man, t for one sin you are not 

God has forgiven you, and I am sure 
ike again. Never was there a w 
“loved man as I do you.” 
joiced at her husband's leaving 
yet twelve days only spent ia 
transient temptations of Spain. 
to the fond heart, and to the endearments of 
my pretty sweet Moll,” as 


that you will not commit the 
she adds with fervoar, 
that “wicked Madrid,” 
jusband, into the royal closet 
. Henceforth, ber hatred was ex 
j Whilst the Cardinal exercised the terror of 
t if love could not soften her, fear would indu 
possessed at all eveuts such a power over the mind of the 
keep up the alienation between him 
“I dare not,” said the 


He came home, however, 
he one Lady Mary Villiers, “ 
her ; the otber, that si 

arms, George, the ones Duk 


her bed : to a wife wh 
as is the way with women ; w 
he would scarcely look at ber riv 
e returned to his home, 


and bis queen. Yet it 
was only on the surface. 

confident, “ show the queen how much I adwire her. 
tate the Cardinal aud the Queen mother.” 

Anne was thus circumstanced when che and Backingham 
His appearance has been described ; hers has been 
tints. Yet it is a somewhat artificial beauty 
partial peo of Madame de Motteville—a 
t falling in curls at the 


absence, his picture near 
t those with whom he had 


and yet,” she adds, 
He returned, a 5 oan and 
re wever, 
kindred 


“how they woo you.” H 
duties and lucrative appointments. 
difficulties, hampered with which, ev 
angels, the mind cannot be at ease. 
enceforth the sunshine 
affairs, depressed by early 
portunate suitors, to retreat from 

one band for his advocacy of the Spanish 


fasion of light hair pow 
pie tees pdms pao 80 
smoothness and exceedia, 


ness of delicacy which caused the gossips of the day to 
horror of linen sheets, and an intclerance 
yet after the fashion of Spain, she 
with rouge ; sben her nose was lar, 
expression, aud her g 
her face—her forebead, too, was admirable, her hands 
teness, her lips were rosy, and never ex- 
cept to smile ; all these charms were 


thea 
universal amongst well-bred 


teenth 
Queen Elizabeth's toilet,” Sir James 
said, “ we ehould have been revolted ;” and thus the ex- 
of Anne of Austria called down a sarcasm from Car- 
areh-foe to her one day, 
our torment would be to 


geen for whom Backingham perilled ol ; as a woman 
sy sad those were of the time 
and they were of all times. She was not on 
brilliant joyless life, d 
in an agoniziog and fatal illness, that 
what can be higber ?—of a noble and 

Ri eantime, whilst Buckingham 


of his days bad passed. Ha 
broken health, obliged, in 
London ; hated by the har yy by the 

well arise to account fax his evi- 
eclared that he was “crazed in bis 
tial Mr. Chamberlain, 


| not like to hold out long if he do not tend his health 


and not well shaped ; but her eyes 

¢ was of sweetness 
brain ;” “ bat,” wrote the ever im 
clon arose from his often letting 


days. Far otherwise w 


“Madam,” observed the 
ou incur everlasting punishment, y 
eets of Holland cloth.” 


passion for building weat on 

many @ man since, that most 

and destructive. York House was 
shades of 


; but she had her virtues, 
umble and affectionate, 
ayed a degree of forti- 
yo her <4 the rank—and 
patient domestic character. 

in full health and beauty, | ofte 
is, pared to meet him, carried ia a 
his infirm health condemned bim, bat with a retinue so 


enormous 
of towns to which he condescended to visit were leve 
that the gates were too narrow to let the grand cortege 


mck agen ical ioe el Cowphor| ar 

w su n our y 

~y 7 on ) 5 let it suffice to re- 
the importance 


in the last days of her 


ames to bis favourite, retaining 
confounded with York House, Whitehall. 


ere passed man 

Here, a little beyond the site of 

stairs in Pennant’s time, still styled 
street, and 


dis- | him the moor, 


going down to West- 


great upstart has the advantage to strike at the very 


mark that Richelieu taught Buckingham 
patronizing letters—for, whilst exercisi 
court in Europe, Richeliea fou 
Nothing gave him greater satisfaction 
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) first actor in that short drama has yielded to his destiny. The blow has 
been strack—the Duke is slain. he band that dealt the blow was at 
the very first successful. He dies at once. No time allowed to that 
erring yet noble spirit to seek for pardon, or to exchange farewells, 
One sigh, and he is gone : his life a dream, a comet-like course—or what 

— & romance, te | to the last. 

country was paralyzed by the event, All public business was 
cuprates, as ~ = a oo: The cared the growing 
e influence swayed al 
were closed in — yed almost every thing, 

Jharles First heard of his favourite’s death whilst at eveni a 
ers. He finished the service, which showed that genuine feeling ehich 
caused him to declare that he would be @ husband i to Buckingham’s wi- 
dow, a father to bis children. 





UP THE GLEN. 

Once more upon the heather—once more drin the keen Hight 
air, that glows and kindles through the Ta. pen ; enue — 
rejoicing in the lonely freedom of the bill. What though the ascent 
seem steeper than it did, never mind how many years ago? What though 

| the moss-| ‘ags are considerably farther apart then they used to be, and 
no longer within the compass of a spring, once elastic and untiring as 
the red-deer’s? What though the breath comes shorter at our need, and 


roughest-footed gillie on Dee-side, and could breast the stiffest braces of 
Athole, without turning a hair, whistling “ Tulloch Gorum”’ the while? 
As the wheel goes round shall we complain that Zareive with it? 


~ cop oat remain seanalty } the blade? Rather let us pat re that 
eurs have not yet fallen to the reaper ; thankful for the Past, cheer- 
fal fa the Proven, bopeful for the Pature , z 
etapborically, as well as physically, we often stop in the ascent now, 
and look back upon the view. ‘Tis a bonny bit, le our glen ; and eqaally 
Jean various changes of the Passing seasons. As Antony says 
' " # Time doth not wither her, " 
i 4 variety.” T, nor custom stale 


And whether she be clad in the tender colours of her girlhood’s spring 
or the blashing purple of her summer-prime, or dnd, wintry snows 
of her widow , she is ever m » ever fascinating, ever herself. 
Perhaps, of all her moods, we like her best as she is me A the 
full flash of her beauty is just ver; ing upon its autuma j toned down and 
yer) re rich and lustrous stilli—when September, with its calm and 
dappled les, has succeeded to the glow of August, and the birches and 
rcv 5 scattered more and more pes oh 

t 


feast our 
upon the varied beauty stretching far away beneath our feet. The grace 
fal fern is waving and whispering in the — breeze, mingled here 
and there with the purple heather, yet forming with its delicate array a 
Connecting link between the wild mountain and the wooded glen. Down 
the steep sides of that rushing stream, born far up in Craig-Altyre, and 
leaping within ear-shot fifty feet of sheer descent over yon smooth-faced 
granite, larches and firs are growing together in picts: que con 
iocreasing in size and numbers as the eye follows the i.e of w 
deeper and down the \. The foliage of the oak coppice, 
pee the nearest slope, is blackin its wealth of summer ; 
and who | say that the grey-fowl ure not feedin there undisturbed, 
secure in the dense luxu of their covert ? Bar and statelier 
trees—the beech, the plane, and Scotland’s rough-leaved witch-elm, nod 
where the stream becomes a river ; and, if you fol- 
low its gleam as it winds away through the corn-fielde and ‘pastares of 
the distant low-country, you can almost fancy it a thread of silver em- 
broidery twining through a tissue of silks and cloth-of-gold. As we 
gaze downwards, our thoughts iosensibly turn back toward the past, and 
the old roof tree, now, alas! “ mouldering o’er the ball,” which erst co- 
many fair forms and merry hearts, which rang to laugh and jest, 


| 


and music's sweetest strains—which showed so grey and itable 
through the darkening gloaming, when we at eve with our 
spoils from the bill, 


“The grouse from the heather, and hart from the glen,” 


looked stately and durable as the “ everlasting hills” themselves. 
now roof tree is down and walls are gone, and where once there 
mirth, and the bubble of the wine-ou and the voice of 
y, the wild fox may lay up her cubs unmolerted’ and the sad night 
‘the rank weeds and nettles that spring from the 
/ we turn our face to the mountains ; for, { 4 
tbat to-day our business and pleasure are both to be found, 
/ we tarn from the lordly Soeleve and the lady-fern, from the 
majestic woods at our feet, and the land of beauty stretching its culti- 
vated expanse far towards the south ; and as we torn away, we stifle the 
remembrance of the sunny past, and looking u ward to the distant blue 
of the eternal bills, we call to mind the Proverb, ever to be held 
fast through ali the vicissitudes of lite, “A stout heart to a stiff brae »’’ 
and, though our wind may fail us, and our knees may tire, we can still 
with manly, cheerful confideuce, join in the hopeful chorus, “ u“ 
Now, we are aware that modern youth, as beseems its time of life, is of 
the hottest and most impatient. As game, indeed, “ alieni 
y 
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provements that have taken place in 
of the last century, when to knock over a bird on 
asiderable 


moors, for which he & younger brother’s income in rent, and on 
which he begins to fear that the grouse is becoming es rare a bird as the 
aix, without the advantage of rising, like that fabulous fowl, from 

te ashes. oe | hae he complained of the writer who let 
the Highland keeper who looks the moor. Cer- 

tain misgivings bas he that his favourite sport will ere long be one of 
the things that bus been, like the chase of the wolf, or the era of bumper 





in 
i 
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countries—the nearest of kin being a feather- 

tant of Norway ; so it once be becomes extiact, we have no 

the race by importation. It behoves us then to 

are not too wastefully aod wantonly “ burning the candle at 
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puzzle the most eagacious of veteran in future seasons, as 
nig on 0hd anch grovedie et en anent aen So Satan and experi- 
Now, would your sport be spoiled, rapacious friend, 
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cousin the Rector begins his against the partridges in the heart of Merry 
England. Let us see if we cannot make your mouths water with s des- 
tion of a day ia our glen. 

e need scarcely say that we are none of us as young as we used to 
be—dogs, keeper and sportsman, all have arrived at years of a 
maturity ; bat do not, therefore, at once dub us worn-out blow. 
Give us a fair hearing. Sagacity, experience, above all, that nice dis- 
crimination between haste and which is only to be acquired in com- 
pany with other “ wrinkles’ of a less desirable nature, may, en 
able us to acquit ourselves even in the eyes of the young and imagina- 
tive, stretching ever forward, in sport as well as in earnest, to the goal 
that no man bath yet attained. We shoot over setters, opining, amongst 
other reasons, for our preference, that they are more sagacious than their 

competitors, Don and Rover are not only our comrades on 
the hill, but our friends at the fire-side. They would answer us perti- 
nently, we firmly believe, if they could speak ; that they understand 
word addressed to them we are morally convinced. They never 
make a mistake in their own profession, of which they are perfect mas- 
ters ; and, as for pauishment! we should as soon think of striking our 
hand against our sainted grandmother’s tomb stone, as of laying a whip 
across the curly backs of either Don or Rover. We call the latter “ the 
Coy be pd comparison ; nevertheless, this is bis sixth season on the 
hii, one when we leat him to a friend in the low country. Don 
has taught him all be knows himself, and they work together like sworn 
brothers—no jealousy, no rashness, above all, no hesitation, because no 
fear. We are great advocates for the suaviter in modo with dumb animals. 
We can hunt them ourselves on occasion, but ae leaving that 
to our henchman, Duncan McCoul, a goodly Highlander of nearly titree- 
score winters, whose step is as light and untiring, if not so fleet, as it 
was when he ed the Duke’s deer through the corries of Ben-y- Venie 
thirty—aye, ears ago. For ourselves, we must honestly confess 
that we cannot walk as ouce we could. In vain that to an increasing 
bulk we supply an increasing breadth of sole ; in vain that we adopt 
every modern invention, as fast as it comes out, for rendering our shovt- 
ing-shoes pliant, springy, and comfortable; the years that have yet 
y ‘attocted our oplctie weigh heavily at our heels; and, thoogh 
we never go to scale now, we think it must be something more than 
want of condition that makes the sides of our glen so rugged and so 


Already our breath is coming thick and fast ; already we regret that 
third cup of tea, for we breakfast leisurely and copiously, wishing, too, 
that at least a pound of the grilled salmon had been left in the dish. 
Don and Rover are both out of sight. Much we fear they have effected 
a dead point over youder brow, glowing in purple bloom, and at 
an angle of forty-five in our very teeth. Sure enough Danean’s weather- 
beaten face, with its grey locks, is peering over the ledge, and he waves 
to us silently to advance—silently, for Duncan isa man of few words, 
and no one must make a noise in our glen but ourselves. “ Take time,” 

we inwardly, and liberally enough we take it. There is no such 
Giissha to aning ap to.e poles in a state-of brenthlensnens A man can 
neither shoot nor do anything else when the wind is oot of him; and 
remain down for a week it they did not see their 
. Sure enough it isadead point, and a very pretty one. Don, 

who has found the game, is erect and stiff as a statue—his ¢ 
nostril qu'vering, and bie jaws dropping water with delight, Rover, 
half towards him at two hundred yards distance, is gazing 
at his comrade, and backing him with perfect confidence— 
cannot wind the game, he is perfectly satisfied of their where- 
and ropes would not move him till we bave fired and loaded 

We cock both basechennetodiondin, and walk up to Don with a 

ofapproval, Still ridiculously ia earnest, he begins to move 

step at a time, with excessive caution. Twenty yards a-head is 

of fern, and we mutter to ourselves, “ Black game.’ That in- 

ps h the foliage, and slowly, yy ee 

old black- as big as a geose. No need to hold finger, as 

: down he comes with a thud u the ground! and cre we 

g him, his twin-brother sailing down wind over-head, a 

the blue sky, falls headlong to our second bar- 

yards behind us, We look at our watch—a habit long 

or eaienl an old campaigner—it is half-past ten, and we have 

nning. 

mount higher and higher, comes in the sweet of the day. The 

warm and clear, there has been no rain fora week, and the 

, a8 is their wont, congregate about the tops and amongst the 
they can ire water. 

“I's a drouthy bird,” quoth Duncan, in discussing the Properties and 
nature of the heath-cock ; ‘and vara fain for the eelement.”” Duncan 

a “drouthy bird,” bat qualifies his “ eelement” with 


Tn two or three hours of fair walking, without notec or harry or 
exertion, we can pick up our ten or fifteen brace, o« 
my y handsome specimens—fair on the wing, fair on 
in creels, and fair when roasted on the subservient 

amongst them; not a bird shot at less than thirty 

ng rather wild, and all being strong on the wing 5 
pleasure in “ tarning them over’ far superior to 

in the slaughter of half-fledged innocents 

up ere they flutter away with a “cheep! 

As we fling ourselves dowa u 

we feel that we have worked 

Nor are we disturbed by visions of that dark pe- 

of ill-saceess which interposes itself in the pleasantest day’s shoot- 

ing, and varies ia duration from one to two hours. With ourselves it 

usually comes on after luncheon, and we endure it as philosophically as 

ting ourselves with our own reflections and an oecasional 

the declining sun, when the birds begin to feed, we 

more into our shooting, and neither Don nor Rover has an 

of it. The =a ges op in all directions, strong and-nume- 

Down go the birds right left, to Dancan’s grim approval and 

intenge satisfaction ; and the dogs display wondrous acateness 

. Rover winds a brood larking in a bank of fragrant heather 

him, with a wide bare expanse, destitute of covert, inter- 

between bimself and the game. Like a crafty er, he 
crawis literally on bis belly across this space. looking back at oursel 

from time to time, as if to solicit our applause. It is almost too dark to 

shoot now, for the September days soou draw to even-eong ; neverthe 

less, we take the right and left birds with undeviatiog accuracy, and 

are the old cock and hen. We are now at the foot of the glen, so 

we shall not reload ; bat, as we walk softly down throagh the ly 

twilight, watching the day die out in the west, and the silver hues of 

evening through the interlacing branches over-head, we recapitulate our 

day’s successes—twenty-five brace of old birds, besides black game ; and 

con, late ourselves on having kept “ our glen’’ till September. 

e submit tbat our day's sport has been better than yours, 0 modera 

+ pe you may have “made up” your hundred brace on the 

we 
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A GOUTY SUBJECT. 
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Heat 
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A day much to be had in remembrance was that twenty-fifth day of 


October, 1655, on which the eetates of the Netherlands were assembled 
ia the great hall of the palace at Brassels, to witness, what was then a 
rT that it now-o’-days is, the abdication ofan Emperor. On 

that Ootobder afternoon, ia that richly decorated hall, his Imperial Ma- 
Jesty, Charles the Fifth, was to release his subjects from future allegi- 
ence to himself as their sovran and kaisar. The scene was a crowded 
and an excited one. There was Owsar,—as he was commonly etyled— 
occupying the chief seat for the last time. There, too, was William of 
» whose shoulder Owsar bad leaned as he entered the hall— 

im general, but in particular Cesar had 
, who from that day forth 

thatrealm. And there, too, was Qaeen 
of Savoy near her, and the Archduke 
bts and barons bold: “ serene and smil- 
at was, crafty cardinal that should be ; 


Mary ot Hungary ; with the D 
M hee i Li, and th 





. 6 of 
ing” Granvelle, subtle bishop 
Count , Sumptaously attired, light-hearted, ill-fated ; 

aad querulous, cast in quite another mould 
the same dark doom ; and boisterous, 


rakish as ever ; and 


plausible Pre- 
red-cheeked, 





reciprocate Ousar’s farewell. - 

'y with the formal proem, prelude, or ey flourish, in 
the prolix speechifieations of that memorable » that we have any 
present concerp. Oars, like Cesar himself, is a gouty — Amid 

mand, bert de 


rian Pontus Heuterus, who was 

speeches in full, with 

onslaught was made by orator, as 

upon cruel tormentor, so im 

modern reporters say, you might 

declaimed the following paren 

lent executioner ; it invades the whole body, from the crown of the head 
to the soles of the feet, leaving nothing untouched. It contracts the 


- | nerves with intolerable anguish, it enters the bones, it freezes the mar- 


row, it converts the lubricating fluids of the joints into chalk, it pauses 
not until, having exhausted and debilitated the whole body, it has ren- 
dered all its necessary instruments useless, and conquered the mind by 
immense torture.’ At the delivery of which passage, we may be 
sure that, among the many great men there present, many a great toe 
winced assent. 

For, then as now, if not more than now, folks were greatly lia- 
ble to demoniacal by the démon de la Goutte, as the old French 
writer, Baudoia, calls it—himself an expert in its paing and penalties, 
as aa extant sonvet of his bears pathetic witness : 

Il exerce sur moi tout ce qu’ll a de rage ; 

Je ne fais que langauir, et si je ne suis mort, 

C'est afin que, vivant, je souffre davantage. 
¢ homme! Such a sufferer, while the fit was on him, would 
think dying King John’s language too strong for the devilries 


le 
scarce 
of la 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 

Is, as a fiend, confined to tyrannise 

On prievabl d d blood. 
“ Ob! when I have the t,” said Sydney Smith, “I feel as if I was 
walking on my eyeballs.” In one of Walpole’s letters to Lady 
(1770) we read : “ Had you come hither, Madam, at your retarn from 
Winterslow, you would have found me about as much at ease as St. 
Lawrence was upon hi -sseeesaeeel do not believe roasting is 
much worse than what'l have suffered—one can be broiled, ton, Nes 
once ; but I have gone through the whole fit twice, it returning the mo- 
ment I thought myself cured.” It is in reference to this lar at- 
tack that Horace tells his namesake Mann, also a gouty subject,—“ I 
can tell you, for your comfort, that by the cool, uncertain manner in 
which you speak of your fits, 1 am sure you never have me vad oo Thave 
known several persons talk of it, that might as well have ied they had 
the gout when they sneezed.” Fourteen years later our Complete Let- 
ter-writer informs Lady Ossory (1784): “I am told that I am in a pro- 
digious fine way ; which, being translated into plain <tc means, 
that I have suffered more sharp pain these two days than all the mo- 
derate fite together that I have had for these last nine years: however, 
Madam, I have one great blessing, there is drowsi in all the square 
hollows of the red-hot bars of the gridiron on which I lie, so that I scream 
and fall asleep by turns like a babe that is cutting its first teeth.” The 
experience of three lustres bad taught this modern martyr that the com- 
parison to another kind of martyr, old St. Lawrence aad his gridiron, 
was not a whit too strong. 

We started with Charles the Fifth, leaning on his crutch and on the 
Prince of Orange, and intimated that gout was prevalent among the 

‘andees who surrounded him. And so it was. The war in the Nether- 

ands which bis son and successor had so soon to , Makes us ac- 
quainted with a surprising number of gouty Gen who are not, 
therefore, as some paper critics seem to assume, a produet peculiar 
to the nineteenth ——. Alva himself belongs to the series. 
The Prince of Parma to take the field fa slippers. Nor was there a 
masouline monopoly of the complaint. Of Margaret of Parma, Regent 
of the Netherlands—whose personal appearance, however, was more mas- 
outline than seductive—we are told by Mr. Mottey, that ‘not only was 
there a moustache on her upper lip, which seemed to indicate “ autho- 
rity and virility of purpose,” but that she was “ liable to severe attacks 
of goat, a disorder usually considered more appropriate to the sterner 
sex.” Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I, was another “ martyr” in 
the same cause. Her brilliant daughter Marguerite (d’Angoulé me) 
yt ny be Montmorency, “ Madame has been so tormented with 
goat, I have never before seen her suffer so severely......She bas 
not been able to read your letter, for until jast now, when she to 
feel relief, she has been four-and-t hours in extremity of from 
her left foot, after having endared six days les In her right.” 

Oar Owe witad Anne, Shea Waive fealibe obey was as mach 
nearly by as by waiting-women. When two evils - 
Socring Wj td ths pasting princess dendale We ding or tay, How happy 
ng it; was fain or say, How 
could I be with either, were t/other tormentor away : , 

Gout, in sooth, is no-respecter of Tt fastens ite ruthless 
on Note-worthies, as a con would call them, of divers 
Siies oon and In the words of addressed to 

Tn the * Vans on vores de tontes les ; en voila 
de l’an et de Vautre sexe; en tristes et de gais, de jeanes et de 
vieax.” Or if the Démon de la Goutte is harder upon any one class than 
another, it is supposed to be upon such as dwell in kings’ houses, and 
fare ey every day. 

Gout is quite a classical disease. Popuane peters, 8a, va: 
locuples, podagra, Javenal calls it ; scdoea Cebalketony), ‘Ovid. u 
fae of tee appcives tenes crudelis, immitis, ii \ poe are a select 
few of the ts it received from the ancients, and of these the last was 
its worst feature. Tbilere nodosam nescit medicina Glance with 
us, reader, at some celebrated safferers, up and down the annals of this 
world’s Galba, ding to Suetonias, bad his “toes and 
fi distorted by the gout ; so that he could neither endure 
a shoe, nor or turn over the leaves of a book.” Domitian was an- 
other gouty subject, though to — like the same extent, 
epic poet Ennius, of whom Cato the elder learned Greek, and in whom 
Scipio Africanas foand a companion after his own the 
of his convivial excesses b: peine forte & dure of 
And here, by the way, it remarked, that 

i a fone ey Jules Ju wh 

rank a fit t—not, as one 

poh ban a rte ye | the Se which b 
to genous to France, bat dire podagra itself, the liar 

nage of Eugtand. In the last century, the same critic oan ta A md 
guenot a omeng named Coulet, more recently Franklin, enlarged 
on this ous theme, the blessings of gout—but neither of these 
comes near the encomiastic rhapsodies indul in by le Sieur Trégean 
on the subject of his pet malady. M. Jules Janin can at any rate speak 
ney on this gouty subject. An incidental allusion in one of M. Ca- 
villier-Pleary’s latest volumes will illustrate this sad truth. “A few 
or since I paid a visit to my coofrére and friend, Jules Janin, I am 
suffer 














ing 4 yap believe, ee Bog sn that he hed Nees t. ' 1 
y, to me, ‘ but my remedy’— outio 

his hasd the third volume of Madame de Tracy's Eseais divers.” * 
not a few have been gouty subjects, Not even that sacred toe 
wi fe kissed the I, is exempt from the insolent invader. 
Boniface the Seventh, who died of the gout fifteen days after his eleva- 
tion (A.D. 896), is not alone in the arch-apostolical whether 

y or 


susceptible to this gen 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, lost his temper sadly under the toe-screw torture. 
Queen Victoria’s prime ministers, almost to a man, to be, in some 
degree or other, gouty subjects ; without bein 
charge of being turned sour or savage by the fi aictioc,—unlen, indeed, 
some of Lord Palmerstun’s brarqae rejoinders and curt replies may be at- 
tributed, fa so good-natured a man, to i malum hoc. Painters, 
too, are fairly represented ; whether by a big brash like Pubens—the 
t in whose hands disabled him (in 1635) from pain with 
scale; or by a very middling one like Sir James 
t having his latter days embittered by arthritic 
; Witness Leibnitz, who, as he 
rofessor Rogers), and some’ 











The old | however, we 


th a circumflex, which has been | in those 


mon, of bays, but 
le, ian ope with this 


, laid low by ft. 
= of 


the infliction —of which superiority to Pe ae pain, in 
another sufferer, he once took pleasant profitable 
, of the late Mr. Strahan, the kiog’s printer, wh 
ee grb di and whose clearness of head, all dra 
and “ee, so interested James Smith as to elicit fro 
@esprit, which.Mr. Strahan got early the next morning : 
Your lower limbs seemed tar from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 
The cause I pony ke oy out 
When you began to talk. 


The power that the body’s length, 
In due pro; 


wo oe - 


Mr. Strahan is said to have been so “= with the comp! 
that he forthwith made a codicil to his will, whereby he bequeathed 
the writer the sum of three thousand mds. A rather substan 
ace in days to come, when James Smith had to take to cratches, for 
same complaint. 

We have purposely omitted mention of two or three gouty sa 
whose habit of recording their sufferings from this cause, may 
justify a more particular notice. Clarendoa, for instance, 
autobi pby contains repeated allusions to the afflictions 

this among 


time he . other calamities. 

“ Life” winds up emphatically with an account of his first 
a 

ing 


malorum. t was in March, 1 while 
the Prince of Wales on a tour in the West. 
Obancellor was first assaulted with the Gout ; ba 
nsion of it before; 
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ally up or down S' 

seized upon by the Gout, they were 
watching”—all which he mentions in 

he had to keep up, notwithstanding his restric 

be began to entertain of being again persecuted 
what t yet peared na hae in ieee 
Impossibil preserving ‘eace and Repose ind 
ous a Fatigue, and continual Torture of his Body, He saw 
Rest but in his Grave.” For nearly two centuries now, 


been his. 
Of far more historical mace was Lord Chatham’s 
dred years later in our 
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himself to keep it off. This 
have despatched him.” Or, in an epistle to C: 
parson was wicknamed): “Iam grieved, and feel for your 
; I know the vexations and disap; 
will return when one thinks it 
life and its vicissitades.” Horace can even become 
a is the subj 
his Corr 


iti 
gf 


tments it occasions, and 


ae 


is a repertory of hints, and comments, and 
conclusions, on this dread tormentor. Sometimes he discusees what the 
nature of it is,—a point which at other times be holds to be too clear for 
ove Le Fevre’s nostrum for it, be tells Mann 
, I do not believe the gout to be curable. In hitherto kept off that toe-consuming tyrant. 
is “ making a slow recovery ; y 
nor to pat on a christian shoe.” “I to have the gout,” says he, in 
1835, “ having been in the free use of French wines.”’ “1 was 
To tow-eisant SiG Phillipe ta 1890 "I hope you have eacuped. gout 
o li ve 
in vain to pen have mst deserved th I have 
and deserved none.” “I have had no yw of 
little, and drinking only water, I keep body ina 
and the grea 
singalar disease gout is! It seems as if the stomach fell 
t. The smallest deviation from right diet is immediately 
es lameness, and the innocent ankle and blameless 


Bagbhin 


(1770): * You must 

the next place, I am sure’he cannot 

it is not a single fand of 
by the 


2 


of its being a bumour, 
probably a mass thrown 
constitution. It is doabtfal whether wind ir not the 
essence of gout ; it certainly has much to do with it.” The bootikins 
20, to Walpole. Another obnoxious nostrum- 
introdaced, in a letter to Lady Ossory (1777) ; 
ned with the gout, and ou 
He bas heard that Taafe haa been cured by Buzaglo, and sent for 

the former, who told him fairly that Buzaglo bad removed his gout in 
would kill afy man less strong. The 
forgot the reasoning; and when I 
rather die than have the 

all net contest with you, for people often contradict 
one till they grow determined upon points, that at first they scarce laid 
and you shall not kill yourself only to confute me’— 
no more patience to be boiled to death, than with the 
gout; and when he has simmered half an 
and try the next quack he hears of.” 


: 


four hours, but said, the Ses oa 
struck him, and totall 
is debility, he vowed he 


, in T781, in a letter 
hat the goat is, amazes me! 


‘Is, cause pain 
or which discharge themselves into chal 
in their beds, sometimes make their discti 
And in 1785 he tells Mann: “I 
opinion of the gout, that, when T am told of an infallible cure, I laugh 
the proposal to ecorn, and declare I do not desire to be cured, 
rious ; and though I do not believe there is any care for that d 
I should say the same if there were one, 
the gout a remedy; not'a disease ; and, being so, no wonder there is no 
medicine for it—nor do I desire to be cured. of a remedy.” This looks 
like an old foe with a cew face—a sometime 
sent friend highly valued, and ex 

Into the medical merits of this view 
y be allowed to toach a 

there, in Walpole’s 


twardly? I have expe- 


for this reason : I believe 


SPegbekecdics GFeh 


enemy become a very pre- 


case, far be it from us to 
pon just one other point which 
letters,—viz. the presumed 
gout and luxarions living. 

Before taking his opinion on the questio 
trate the accepted belief by a few literary verdicts. 
dow” might claim immunity from goat, on the score of her very sim- 
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is ventillated, here and 
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n, however, let us briefly illus- 
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Of poynaunt saws bir needid never a deel. 
th passid throug! 


morsel 

accordant to hir cote. 
ne made hir never sik ; 

ee 


eaabise’ 


ache, mother whit ne reed. 

Quoth Doctor Reece, in bis discourse of Gout, “ This disease, the fre- 
t companion of wealth and indolence, has been so often induced b 
excess of wine, that in every 
spring of Bacchus. This fact is 
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been styled the off- 
L percent Been speeuen of even ante : 
seldom or never seen tations ert, 2 . ti and 
(D oan), OB0 Of Bo latex oe + I~ t by the hour. It is my quik entinees, 

of Greek physicians, whose treatise on the gout is still extant, the dis 

ease is produced by weakness of the digestive organs and excess in the 
directed by nature towards 
we that sobrie!y and temper- 


ake 


EF 


diet—the morbid principle 





ance are the only meaas 
here counts the crowing is one of Thomson’s nigh 
his Regi 


panorama of luxurious excess. When the Iofernal 


palace, the gout got misplaced in the 
t to change places. 
y cheder conuourel 


epider set up ber rest in a grim 
the gout—which had no seope for its powers in 
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Chez un prélat, p> as 
A jamais du lit ne boager— 
which exchange both parties are provided for, and gratified to the to; 
Ot uncle beat = Rao: P 
Cowper’s aspiration is, as he eyes the Sofa ‘tis his task to sing (“ The 


Sofa suits the gouty limb ‘tis true; but gouty limb, though on a Sofa, 
may I never feel”) ; 


Oh I live 
may xempted ( 
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t more than Lord Holland. I have seen the latter personage resort- 
occasionally to plain dishes, but Allen as loves complexity 
artifice in bis food.” In 1831 we find 
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night or one o’clock, “ which meal was, 
four”): after meat, it was his practice to eat piles of pastry and sweet- | --and 
meats, and he “ irrigated ae 

wine.” He was almost the death of his attendant physician as well as of 
himeelf—the poor man’s veto being as ineffectual at the dinner-table as 


while, an excerp 
gout loves ancestors and genealogy ; 


| gentlemen or noblemen to give it its full vigour. Allen deserves the 
] 


To bon-vivant Sir G. 
this winter ; it is 
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packs of getting rid of inconveniences, becomes cruelly 
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, we find the witty canon telling Lady Grey thatthe gout ie ne 
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at the bottom 

bauch bas Mr. Chate been guilty of, that 
“ Mr. Chute [three years later] is out of 

brother [laid 0 eS ee 
and health.” But one 
1755, Horace Walpole wakes up and finds himeelf—gouty. “ Never was 
invulnerable immortality so soon brought toshame. Alack! I have 
ad | I would fain eee pended 
and then, that it was only the goat come to look for Mr. Chute at w- 
berry Hill: bat none my evasions will do.’ Again in 1760, to the 

1 : “In short, sy Sanat Sone Geese 

in earnest. I was seized on Monday morning, saffered 
in flannels like the pictare of a Moroeco am » 
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Once again to reour to Charles the Fifth. gout, notoriously, was 
diet. His Imperial Mejeay ayia aatiy 
e 8 
habit-was, to broakfast at five, on « fowlecethed in milk and dreeed with 
sugar and spices—then to go to sleep again—at twelve, to dine, “ i 
taking always of twenty dishes’’—to sup twice (the second time at mid- 


ii 


the most solid of the 
by vast draughts of beer and 


overlookers at Bristol, when they, as in daty 


and by weekly wages bound, essayed to in between opium-eati 
8. tb. and the chemists’ shops. : eae ~~ 
And many and many another glutton has to thank his own gluttony 
for bringing him to this pass—flannel wrap) 
stones. Did the world’s Bills of Mortality tell the whole truth, many a 
gouty subject might there be written down felo-de-se. At the same time 
¢ should not be assumed, as by sweeping accusers it occasionally seems 
to be, that gout at once, and ipso facto, per se, absolutely and as a matter 


pers, barley-water, and chalk- 


its victim as a free liver. Very moderate and ab- 


stemious men have been known to live and die gouty subjects. We shall 

es, | see, directly, what Horace Walpole has to allege on this question. Mean- 

t or two, per contra, from the letters of Sydney Smith may 

not be unacceptable, as samming up the case for the prosecution,—Wal- 

< Taay Hh sama in 1616, shor 4 his to hear of her 
‘° , in 1816, al e concern ear 

husband’s gout, the jovial priest addresses himself thus : “T observe that 
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purest metal, 
of a high standard ; but many of the largest animals and bells are 
oly ane ae copper, and pamage cums een metal. The largest 
q y foun any one grave was said to t six pounds; but it 
may be confidently asserted that in the : 
time not one in ten bas contained 
nearly fifty Gaacas without find 
ing bly one ounce as his share of > 

others were equally unfortunate. Perbaps it is that 
ow where to look for the gold, or 
are too hasty in their examination ; but certain it is that 
most of the gold has been discovered by natives of the 
impossible to arrive at anything like a true estimate of 
covered up to the present time ; those 





it needs five or six generations of 


ydne “ thanking God be has 
? Three ears , alas, he 
yet able to walk across the room, 


t toe.” To Lady Carlisle in 1840: 


the vices of the nobler organs. The stomach hav- 
for the least offences. A plum, a glass of cham- 
, excess in grief—any crime, however small, is suffi- 
shoes.”’ Andwonce more, 


and that it is the only 
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k November morning in 


myself that it was a ’ 
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the hopes that I had built on 


ness,” we must not be doing, what Walpole only said he could do, 
—talk t by the hour. Else might this mingle-mangle expand into 
further Half-hoare with the Best 


Authors in easy chair and slit shoe. 


a If be needed for it, at its present length, let us submit one 
‘The sleepless Gout | in « hope that some gouty eu may have found diversion, add 
t-pictares in patchwork 


t men have been in love?’ Onur readings here and 


en as a fractional answer (at any rate an answer that 
comes out in fractions) to the sli sufferer’s appeal, Comfort me, 
soribbler ; what great men have the gout? For, as Cowper’s last 
besom or broom ; 

>| stanzas bear 
poor man’s but, 


—— Misery still delights to trace 


Its semblance in aacther’s case. 
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VISIT TO THE INDIAN GRAVES OF CHIRIQUL 


obtained the Indian graves in the department of 
the value of the otovery ha eyeeiog © new field for immigration, 
duced me to pay a visit to the locality for the purpose of obtaining the 
most reliable information. From Panama to the off the 

of the river on which the town of David is situated, is about 24 hours’ 
voyage by steam, dnd from Boca Chica, the ewe J place, ” oat 


The very contradictory reports received nase of Oe ee of gold 
in- 


moath 


&@ canoe. 


: since i 
becomes a martyr without ha extensive plain, at the base of the slope of the Volcan (as 
re Bleed Frese Raf an ‘ isthos may Dusiber about 


Germans, Italians, and 
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who go to dig do not 


stump ora’ 


, aod in what we must 


and, he adds, “ I believe, 
ittle about them.” 


, do not possess the 


penses of the Russian war were c' 
and that even this year Parliament 
national 


2 to think 1 have 


from 
uatil the hard sub-strataum 
stone coffin or box containing Th 08 
placed. This coffin is made of a species 


$e'ta to 


to go on tolerabl 
ll passed, we have had « complete rev: 
” | fiscal policy of the country, by means of the abo 
“| navigation laws, the repeal 


me Lie and 


Nothing 





of flag-stone found in some of 
is from five to seven feet in length by eighteen or t 


with two 


Graves opened up to the present 
d. I know of one party who opened 


g anything. Anoiher had a small 


eighteen. 


country. It is 
te dis 





the governing classes, and in the 

tacts. But, untaught by experience, Mr. 
ious on Thursday evening to surpass himself in violence ; and 
while greatly inferior in ability to his aed get efforts, excels any of 
either ignorance or auda- 
truth. He first states two propositions which he may, 
to be trae, but which are notoriously falee. “ The 
vast mass of the population” be declares to have “ n 
the choice of Parliament, and almost nothing to do with determining its 
to a very large extent, Parliament 


a large number of Englishmen, whom It is desirable to 

right of voting, ft is certain that the non- 

making use of the press aud pablic meetings, do exert a 

influence (indirect, we admit, but none the less 
that), in the choice of representatives. As to the course 

not being determined’ by the will of broth aceon Wb 

what has been done since 1832 to obtain a refutation of this calumny. 

Mr. Bright mourns over wasted sessions, and, in the 

ated man, says he sometimes thinks of accep’ 

, that being the only office he is likely to get, and pg from 

ieytelation is too 


Na pesmi ypee! 


of as much importance as any of 


privile; 


the q y dis- 
who have been fortunate do not 
like to let their success be known, and those who buy from the natives 
try to keep all their negotiations secret. Taking into account the 
amount already sent to Panama, together with what is known to be in 
the hands of persons in David, and carefully estimating the reports of 
those who have been successful, it may fairly be concluded that about 
400 pounds’ weight of images has been dug up, of which two-thirds was 
probably pure gold. This amount representa the labour of about 1,500 
men for forty days, many of whom came from a 


expense. 
As yet, a very small portion of the country has been explored, as the 
rains prevent any attempt at entering the mountain forests. 


ooo 

A NEW REFORM MOVEMENT. 

A new agitation is to be commenced in Bagland, under the above ra- 

ther well worn denomination. Mr. Bright has already struck the key 

note of the movement in a speech at Huddersfield, (not an inappropriate 

locality for certain reforms, by the way,) on which the Manchester Guar- 
dian thus comments :— 

Afier the moderation and judgment of Mr. Bright’s Parliamentary 

, it really sickens one to find that the honourable member for 

irmingham cannot mount a platform without undergoing trapsforma- 


tor. His last winter’s campai 
convinced him that he only injures his own reputation by ioda 


distance at considerable 


might have 


ging in 


misrepresenta- 
seemed only anx- 
his speech, 


ig to do with 


werfal for 
Rarliament 
have but to look to 


of a disap- 
ting the Chiltern Hun- 


w for 


ll, Thus, 
tion in the 
ion of the corn and 
of the sugar aod similar dati 
pressed upon the bulk of the popalation whose interests Mr. B 
Parliament, and the ii ition of the income and 
now fall heavily upon 
ght believe the hon. member) all 
; the Established Church and the Universities have been reform- 
have been established throughout the couatry to give the peo- 
heap and speody. astice ; education, the 
Engiand and Ireland ; and a bill 
another for abolishing the pro- 
Ecclesiastical Courts 


which 


classes for 
gidation is 


ve 


u attention has been paid to the 


itary regulations in all our towns. All these thin, 
in the time that Mr. Bright says Parliament has w: ; 
been done either because the opinion of the “vast mass of the 
tion” has determined Parliament to take this course, or because 

—— 

boars actively and energetically 
what bas Mr. Bright to bring to show the 
want of influence of the 
all the Tories live on the country, and that 
plunder the people of this country, as if he did not know that the ex- 

borne by the ee 
Las geeteiced ts five 
defences by doubling the income tax, to laying duties on ar 
ticles of necessity to the poor. 
ee 


THE INTRIGUES IN FAVOUR OF PRINCE NAPOLEON, 
The Florence correspondent of the Times, in a letter dated the 10th in- 


opinion, cares for the 


for their benefit. 
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and la- 


inst these facts, 
of Parliament, and the 

t the vague assertions that 
the aristocracy go to war to 


classes, 


millions 


“T have at last in my bands all the threads of the famous Plon-Plonist 
ven myself endless trouble to 
me that the agents of Prince 


Peseantini (while the Sardinian Government sus- 


arini of beihg in the Prince’s interest) ; at 
roy a at 
be sated Edmond 
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Texier, the 
Hi, his 


to second it. 
shown to be an utter impossibility, as 


it is sure, in their opinion, to turn out, the people, irretrievably 

se imation of the tallen 4yeechen, oil! be talate 
of the Pri me letters, to my knowledge, holds a 
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os P Y the warmest feslings 


to 
for the wel- 
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the principal, bat of all of them. All Italy is diac 
fusione, and there is hardly a party standing up either for the 
or for new pretenders. 
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AUSTRIAN DESIGNS IN ITALY. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times, in a letter dated the 12th inst., 
says :— 

This government was greatly displeased with the Emperor Napoleon, 
pense be objected to een iiawesden in favour of the Dakes of 
Tuscany and Modena, but since the appearance of the note in the Moni- 
teur of the 9th, men in office appear to have recovered their temper. 
Very shortly after had been concluded at Villafranca you learnt 
from me that the peror Francis Joseph had made the return of the 
two Arehdakes to their States a condilo sine qué non, and it is now known 
here that the Emperor of the French promised to use his inflaence in or- 
der to bring about their restoration. “ I am willing to resign Lombardy,” 
said the Austrian monarch, “ bat the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena have placed themselves ander my protection, and I 
must defend their interests even though I sacrifice my owu.” Napoleon 

d his admiration of the generous sentiments of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and when the two Sovereigns parted, it was with the clear 
understanding that the Archdukes were to return to Tuscany and Mo- 
dena, and that Vevetia, with a separate government, was to form part of 
an Italian Confederation. It is evident that Prince Metternich’s mission 
led to the Moniteur, which mast necessarily produce a very depressing ef- 
fect in Venetia, though it will hardly lead to the recall of the fagitive 
Sovereigns of Tuscany and Modena. After the declaration of the Em- 
Napoleon “ that the Dakes will not be reinstated by foreign force,” 
t is not probable that Austria will attempt an armed intervention, bat 
still it is certain that she is sending fresh troops to Italy. 

Some of the Hangarian volunteers, who were to have been disbanded, 
will be sent to Venetia, and information has been given me that the rail- 
road communication between Vienna and Trieste will, in as fer as the 

ic is concerned, be partially interrupted for a week or ten days from 
areday, the 15th instant. In some of the public papers it has been re- 
lated that it, a short time ago, was the question at Zurich of making Man- 
tua and Peschiera federal fortresses; but the statement cannot be correct, 
as the matter was settled at Villafranca. Napoleon would fain have had 
the two strongholds placed in the hands of the Italian Confederation, but 
as soon as he touched on the subject the Emperor Francis Joseph posi- 
tively and peremptorily dec! that he would neverjvoluotarily permit 
a non-Austrian soldier to enter their walls. The moderation —- 
displayed by the King of Sardiaia in regard to the Duchies was forced, 
the Emperor Napoleon having desired him not to agree to the proposed 
annexation. Had the King listened to the dictates of his ambition, and 
ted the offer made him by the Tuscans and Modenese, Count Col- 
lorado would have been recalled from Zurich, and Austria would pro- 
bably again have declared war against Sardinia. When the editors of 
the Viesna had an interview with Baron Hubner a few days ago, 
that statesman desired them never to lose sight of the fact that Tuscany 
and Modena were hereditary provinces of the House of Hapsburgh. 


—_— => 


THE DISASTER IN CHINA. 

We give our readérs, in the three following extracts from letters writ- 
ten by eye-witnesses, a complete account of the disastrous attempt by 
the British forces to force the entrance of the Peiho, on the 25th of June. 
The first is from the account given by an English cerrespondent of the 
North Ghina Herald. 





“ Her Majesty’s Ship ——, off the Peiho, July 3. 

* The whole of the equadron had assembled off the Peiho by the 18th 
of June, and 4 oem were immediately made in case warlike mea- 
sures should be necessary, we in the squadron however, never dreaming 
that the Chinese would be so mad as to resist. Several letters and mesea- 
ges passed between Mr. Brace and the Mandarina, the t of which 
will never be known until they are published in the English papers, but 
ee oon eee > the end to have resolved itself into this : 
—The Mandarins said that Mr. Bruce would be received at Pekin by 
some round-about way, but that the river was blocked up by bar- 

and no man-of-war would be allowed to pass. Mr. Bruce, oa 
other hand, was determined that he would go by the river, and force the 

if necessary. Of course the matter now fell into the Admiral’s 

and like ons immediately commenced. On the 24th 


war hs gory 
the whole of the Naval and Marine Brigades, with the French frigate Du| the dark 


, were towed in over the bar pany ae on board some junks which 
been detained for the purpose out of gunshot of the forts, The re- 
of this day was spent in making the final preparation for an at- 
the forts, which are very substantially built, and have evideatty 

benefit of European skill in their construction, as did also thei 
the action, The principal forts consist of three bastions 
connected by curtains and weal with guns of from 24-pounders to 50- 
ere. ne of these forts is on the south bank of the river and an- 
other on the north, but that on the north rans at right-angles to the 
south batteries, and thus any ships anchoring parallel to the south forts 
—é. ¢, in the line of the river—are exposed to a raking or longitudinal 
fire from the north forts. Besides these, there are two or three other 
batteries which took part in the action, but without much effect. Four 
formidable barriers croseed the river, the outer one being so situa- 
ted that it was not more than 600 yards from any gun in the batteries, 
and considerably lees than that from most of them. The flag captain 
ally destroyed one of theee barriers during the night of the 24th, 

t was fired on by the batteries, and retired. 

[The writer here gives a description of the fight, which we omit; as 
that which will be foand below in the extract from the letter of the Ame- 
rican correspondent of the Boston Traveller, is much more full and gra- 
phic,— Za. Ald.) 

Captain Shadwell who commanded the Naval Brigade, having been se- 
verely wound«d, and many other officers and men killed and wounded, 
it was bat too evident that any further attempt would only entail a still 

ter eacrifice of life, and therefore the retreat was reluctantly ordered. 

Chinese gave a yellof triumph when they saw this movement, and, 

if poesible, redoubled their fire, while our poor fellows retraced their 

steps as best they could, many having to craw! on their bands and koees 

to prevent sinking into the mad altogether. By 1 P.M. the wounded and 

the remains of the leading y wereembarked. To return to the gun- 

boats,—the duel between them and the forte recommenced with great 

iy and continued until long after dark, when at length, all the ammu- 

nition being expended, and the vessels all being in a sinking condition, 

the ually ceased, and by 10 o’clock the action may be said to 

have The Lee and Kestrel had already sunk, and the Cormorant 

was fast following their example, and they, with two or three other gun- 

boats, hud to be deserted during the night. 

Thus ended this most disastrous affair; the only redeeming point in it 

ie that our men, though beaten, ~ = everywhere with the most -— 

rate resolation, and bad there been firm footing for the Marine and Na- 

Brigades, there can be no doubt that the forts would have been car- 

j 88 it was, their part of the fighting was a struggle against mud, 

not against Chinamen. Between the 26th of June, and this day, we 

ve managed to rescue all the vessels from under the guns of the bat- 

the Cormorant, Lee, and Plover ; they are utterly destroyed, 

bat the remaiader have been patched up sufficiently to make them float. 
Kestrel floated out in the most extraordinary manner, and 

to steam out and join the rest of the squadron last evening ; and the Chi- 

nese, who have kept up a desultory tire on our vessels ever since the 

26th, are now left in the quiet enjoyment of their victory. The Ameri- 
cans, though they took no part in the action, have been extremely kind 
io assisting our wounded, and in various other ways bave earned the 
good wishes of the whole squadroo. I send you a list of the killed and 
Wounded, which you will see is a very heavy one, considering that the 
total number of men of all arms engaged did not exceed 1,300 men. 

There may be one or two names omitted, but it is*very difficult to disco 

ver among so many vessels, who are in the list of casualties. 

bow ascertain the namber of seameu and Marines in each vessel, but the 

total loss, including officers aud men of all arms, is 464 killed and 


@ur next account is given in a long letter from an American corres- 
poudent of the Boston Traveller. It is written in & candid spirit, though 
with sympathy for the Eoglish forces. We reprint nly @ small part of 
the letter. 

, Soon after bis arrival, indeed the same day, Admiral H t In 
oat to make observations and ascertain whether obstructions had 
placed ia the river, or forts and batteries erected 

resistance. No officials were to be found on shore, but some 
common people were met with to whom messages were deli 


the | which were 


It was found that the old forts had been repaired 
new ones erected ber with water batteries, whi 
or a chevauz du frieze been planted in the river, 

ferent places, but set far apart, thrown over it. 

of mud, if not the whole, at least the exterior part of the wal 
about 50 feet high by some 20 or 25 feet thick. Three 

of the river and five on the other, with embrasures running 
from top to bottom, and surrounded by bastions with turrets, 
breastworks were thrown up to join a number of them. The line 
on the left band in entering the river extended a full mile, as 
certained by Capt. Taylor of our marine corps. The number of 
all the forts and in reserve, was estimated at 25,000. It should 
stated that the reader may understand the hotness of the battle, that 
crossing the the river widens to about 300 yards in high tides mak- 
ing a sort of “ cul de sac,” while the channel is only about 60 yards wide, 
narrowing in one place to not more than 100 feet. On each side spreads 
out a mad flat, and in front of the fort three ditehes or moats were 
dag, mud taken from which was used probably ia the constraction 
of the forts and fortifications, thus serving a double purpose. They were 
deep and wide, two of them filled with mud and water, and the other 
next to the forts in addition with sharp spikes, which would pierce the 
feet of those who trod upon them. 

In this expansion of the river, this lagoon inside of the bar, the vessels 
were drawn up and anchored before they went into the fight, the distance 
from the fort being only from a quarter to half a mile, and sometimes even 
lease, the forts being so constructed that all the guns, which number from 
150 to 200, can be brought to concentrate their deadly fire upon the 
small area covered by the expansion of the river, in which the vessels 
were anchored. 

Upon learning this, Admiral Hope sent word to the Chinese to remove 
the obstructions by a certain time, or he would do it himself, as he was 
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instructed to conduct the English Minister to Pekin, and he should do it. the 


A Chinese replied that the river was not opened by the treaties, and 
another route must be taken, and should the English and French attempt 
to remove the obstructions, the Chinese forts would be opened, and all 
the resistance made which was in their power. 

Friday morning, June 24th, Commodore Tatua!l and Mr. Ward went 
on op small steamer chartered at Hong Kong, of light draught, for 
the river, and crossing the bar at high tide, anchored in the basia within, 
surrounded by the formidable forts, whose fire might ina moment be 
turned upon the boat and annihilate it and all on board. The Commodore 
and Minister went in, but did not land, sending the Secretary of 
tion and two interpreters to one of the forts to solicit an interview with 
the highest authorities of the place, and a3 the same time informing the 
Chinese of their nationality, their object, and peaceful character. One 
of the lieutenants of the ship also accompanied them. They were met by 
a small meanly dressed ,who assured them that there were no Manda- 
rins io , — therefore our Miuister could hold no correspondence 
nor have eed with them ; ew affirmed that there were 
no soldiers in the forts on the grounds, but only a few militia men, who 
were stationed there to protect the neighbouring villages from the in- 
cursions of the “ rebels,” or Tai-ping ay wy! also said the Ameri- 
cans would not go up the river any more the Freoch i 
Nothing, therefore, could bedone. Tbe same night, the Eoglish 
the first barrier oa the river. The term having expired which bad been 
designated, Satarday, at 24 o’clock, P.M., the Admiral proceeded to re- 
move the remaining obstractioos, when he was fired upon from the forts, 
and the deadly fracas begun. 

It was a moment I can never forget. I had heard of battles; and had 
read of them in prose and in poetry, from Deborah, Homer, and Virgil, 
dowa to Bunker Hill and Waterloo ; but never saw one. Anchored op- 
posite to the mouth of the river, the whole scene was before me, the forts, 
the steamers, the cloads of smoke, the flash of the cannon, and the blaz- 
ing rockets, while the roar of the cannon made our noble ship tremble. 
Two of the Chinese magazines exploded with a force which seemed to 
make both the sea and land tremble. The fire was kept up with hardly 
& moment’s respite, the sounds of all the guns on the ships, the forts, 
and the breast-works seemiog to mingle and be lost in one, except that 
from a certain hage gun in one of the 
thunder, nor strike sharp upon the ear like 
heavily like a shock of earthquake, but see 
barshly and beavily, as though the gua 
« i - ee pee ve remplie o thench 
ept up its roar wi jy a moment's te, as 
al boon corked iy s oomn y of Thus it continued through 
the day, a glorious sun gotog dowa upon the bocrble scene and when 
set in, the innumerable shells and rockets thrown into the 

rotechauic lights thrown by the Chinese 

and the storming party which went ashore to 

of determining where the shots 

for t a unprotected men, gave a new 

aspect to the scene, and it 0 represen! tation of what Pandemonium 


may be. 
Thos fought the steamers and the forts from 2} o’clock till 8, the 
steamers receiving the contents of the 150 or 200 guns of the forte, and 
the forts what the 40 smaller guns of the thirteen steamers could send 
them. The guns of the forts were worked with admirable skill, and 


aimed with wonderful precision. Not a mast was cut down; hardly a 
yard or any part of the rigging was touched ; all were aimed at the hulls 
of the vessels, which were bored and riddled, and the men cut down like 
sheep in the slaughter-house. The Admirel’s steamer, a gun-boat like 
the rest, aod carrying three heavy guns, was the special mark of the 
Chinese from his conspicuous flag, which floated at the mast-head. Of 
the 41 men who worked her guos, all but three were either killed or 
wounded. At an early — the action, the head of the captain was 
fairly cut off by a ball,—a brave and noble man ; while as others tell me 
who saw it, the deck was fairly cov th the blood, limbs and the 
bodies of the dead and the wounded, w were heaped up around the 
guns, so that they could hardly be without treading upon 
them. It was the scene of a slau 
slaughter house. A single ball killed two men, and then carried away 
a leg from six more who happened to be standing in a line. 

At 8 o’clock, as the dusk began to fall, a body of marines and others 
who had been kept on board some juoks which were anchored near, led 
on by the captain of the French frigate, and embracing about 100 
Frenchmen, the whole force consisting of 700 men, was a Be to land 
and take one of the largest and stroagest forts by storm. This fort had 
rarely fired a gun, and its port-holes being masked with coats of mat- 
ting, it was thought it must be defended by a small force and few guns. 
Shells bad been poured freely into it also, and it was thought these, 
might account, by their terrific bursts of destruction, for the silence and 
inactivity of the fort. The assailants had to land in the face of the fort, 
and wade through water and a mad flat, and then cross three moats, 
deep and wide, all filled with mod and water, and the last with sharp 
spikes, which would pierce the feet which trod upon them. The men 
carried ladders and all the implemeuts and weapons for sealing. 

Upon lauding, or attempting to land, many suck into the mad 
water of the flat up to their waists, and one poor fellow, unable to extri- 
cate himself, oar bag ms no more. At the moment they pat their feet 
upon the shore, which bad appeared so dall and powerless, 
seemed to feel the electric spark of a resarrection-life, and the masks be- 
ing torn onal poured forth sheets of flame, with a storm of grape from 
muskets, from the troops and garrison, which mowed down the as- 
sailants like grass. A bundred feli almost instant!y upon landing. Still 
all the survivors moved on unflinchingly, thinned down as they went, 
from Feng ditch to poather, and a mere handful succeeded in 
last, bat were compelled quickly to retreat in the utterly hopelessness of 
their case, and were decimated again, and more than decimated, as they 
attempted to make their way back to the boats. Two only succeeded 
in bringing sealing ladders, and any number would have been useless. 

Two of the men, and they French, reached the walls 
afraid to attempt a retreat when they saw so many of 


rs to epee leave,” which a # M 
style, scampering away at top of their speed, over 
muck, amidst showers of shots aud which followed 
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tae Covrt at BatwornaL.—The Queen continues 
her ususl good health. 


the 5 
witnessed the driving of the Abergeldie woods for le 
The Prince Consort, accompanied by Sir y, were with , 
their guns. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, by Colo- 
nel the Hon. R. Bruce and Captain Grey, arrived at Balmoral in the 
evening from Holyrood Palace. On Sunday her Majesty, the Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess ot attended Di 





of Elgin joined the Royal dianer party. 

rt were present ata ball given to the gillien, Jeepers 
Balmoral and neighbouring properties. On T = | bis 
po of Flanders, arrived on a visit to her Majesty 
sor 








THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A CONSERVATORY OF ART DEDIOATED TO 
COMEDY, MUSIC, AND BALLET, 


By ROBERTSON. 
Erez EVENING I8 PERFORMED AN ADAPTATION, IN A FAIRY FRAMB, OP 
Dickens's charming Story of * The Oricket on the Hearth,” entitled, 
‘*pDoT.’’ 


. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 
- Mr. PEARSON, 


Mr, T. B. JOHNSTO! 
Mr. DavENPORT, 


Mrs. WOOD, 
Miss STR VENS 
Mrs. J. B. ALLER, 
Miss AGNES ROBERTSON, . 


and Mrs. W. LAKE, 





N° OPEN FOR THE SEASON, HAVING BREN RE-MODELLED, RE-PAINTED, 
and every seat newly covered. The best Comedy Stock Company in the country. 


All this week, “THE SEA OF ICE; OR A MOTHER’S PRAYER.” 


THE FISE ARTS. 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL, AND ENTERTAINING. 


THE 
MBTACHROMATYPIC 
Is the Greatest Invention of Our Age. 
Ts NEW ART CONSISTS IN TRANSFERRING OIL-PAINTING UPON 
material ; is very handy for artisticsl work, in ornamen' furniture, articles 
, glasa, leather, silk, cloth, &c., and saves time sad labour. 
one, even those having no idea of painting or drawiag, can 
LEARN THIS IN LESS THAN ONE DAY. 
It will be taught by the undersigned for 
Only Five Dollars. 





Samples ready for examination. 
Also, to be bad at the atelier. 
W. HEISTERBERGK,, Stayvesant [nstitute, 
No. 659 Broadway, Second Floor. 


REMOVAL, 


No apparatus Ay soceesacy. 





CORNER OF BLEECKER STREET. 


“WASHINGTON 
RESIGNING HIS COMMAND Of THE AMERICAN ARMY,” 
Painted by EDWIN WHITE for the State of Maryland. 
This picture ts 15 feet long by 9 feet high, and contains about 70 figures. 
Now on Exhibition at 
T. W. PARKER & CO.’S Store and Gallery, 
768 Broadway, one door from Ninth Street. 
Admission 25 cents. 








NOW OPEN, 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 
The Second Exhibition of 
ENGLISH PICTURES, 

| bg oo Hg SPECIMENS OF ROSA BONHEUR, TROYON, COUTURE, ED. FRERE 

Muller, Lamoinet, Ward, Wallis, Hook, Frost, Linnell, Millais, 4c. 
OPEN FROM 9A. M., TO 5 P. M.. AND FROM 7 TO 10 P. M, 

Admission, 2% cents. Catalog 15 cents. 
rs ROBERT CROFTS, Manager. 
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Our Repulse in China. 

We give elsewhere the details of the engagemeni in which the British 
and French forces were repulsed in an attempt to force an entrance to 
the Peiho, for the purpose of conveying the ambassadors of those nations 
up that river to Pekin. The event is one of the most surprising and de- 
plorable that we have been called upon to notice. Defeat is bad enough 
at any time; but defeat of a British Admiral at the head of a respect- 
able naval and marine force, by a cowardly horde of barbarians, the loss 
of nearly five hundred men, in killed and wounded, out of not quite four- 
teen hundred that went into action, and the cocsciousiess that this disas- 
ter was the result of the want of tact and the neglect of reconnaisance, 
make the ingredients of a bitter cup indeed ; and the consciousness of 
our ability to commend it to the lips of those from whom we receive it, 
does not do much to sweeten it. 

Bat it may be well to remind our readers of the occasion of the pre- 
sence of the British fleet at the mouth of the Peiho. This was the stipu- 
lation made in the treaty of Tien-tain, made about a year ago, that the 
British Ambassador should at bis pleasure reside at Pekin. Consent to 
this stipulation was extorted most reluctantly from the Chinese Commie- 
sioners, and only after many evasions and postponements, for the purpose 
of communicating with the capital. But such had been the experience 
of Chinese treachery and duplicity, so many delays in important nego 
tiations had been caused by the eternal sending back and forth from 
Shanghai to Pekin, for imperial orders of a sufficiently celestial and ce- 


ing of the most favoured nations; and in virtue of this 
an American Minister was om his wey to the Chinese 
simultaneously with those from Great Britain and France. The 
special object of the present visit—on the part of all the ambassadors, we 
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Like most Eastern streams, however, the Peiho has more than one 
mouth. On arriving at the lower mouth, the ambassadors found it 
strongly fortified, and its entrance obstructed by stakes and booms. On 
an inquiry made by the American minister at the forts, as we learn by 
the China Mail, he learned that Governor General Hang and the Provin- 
cial Treasurer were waiting at the Northern mouth of the river, where 
he would receive the ministers, and, by the Emperor’s orders, conduct 
them to Pekin. This reply was given by persons dressed as militiamen, 


to defend the river, which no foreign vessels could be allowed to enter 
at this movth ; and that although at the other mouth, (which was not so 
far distant bat that the masts of janks laying in it could be seen from the 
place of the interview) every necessary arrangement woald be made for 





the reception and journey of the ambassadors, if they attempted to re- 


move the obstructions and pass up this branch of the river, they would | 


be fired into. In these representations Mr. Brace and Admiral Hope, un- 
fortunately, put no faith. Reasoning, it would seem, from former ex- 
perience of Chinese duplicity and procrastination, they regarded the ob- 
struction of the river, as a step in an attempt to evade the treaty, and 
although it would have been easy, and have cost the delay of not many 
hours, to ascertain by a emall steamer sent to the northern moatb, the 
trath of the Chinese representations, they preferred to force their way 
through the entrance that was barred to them, rather than seek It by one 
which they were told was open. 

It is possible, indeed, that they had reason to doubt the truth of the 
representations made by the Imperial Commissioners, and by the militia- 
men of thg forts ; though the last accounts r2ceived through British chan- 
nels afford no ground for such asupposition. But granti&g this, and that 
Mr. Brace was justified in requesting Admiral Hope to force a passage, it 
would at least seem as if some caution should have been exercised in 
waking the attempt. For the Admiral was warned that he would be 
fired into if he attempted to pass the forts; and there before his 
eyes these forts were, their damages of the last year all carefully 
repaingd, and their batteries masked with matting; there were the 
booms and stakes so strongly fixed that it was with great difficulty 
their line could be broken; nota man was seen, and over all brooded 
an ominous silence. Now if the position was to be attacked, surely, as 
the London Times remarks, “ this was an occasion for reconnaisance.” It 
adds that “ possibly we shall hear that one was tried ;” but in the fuller 
advices of a later date there is no hint that such an obviously necessary 
precaution was taken.—The: accounts which we give elsewhere of the 
battle tell the rest. The obstractions were broken down ; the threatened 
firing commenced ; and then less than fifteen hurdred men were sent, 
wading @rough water agd@ wallowing through mad, and without scaling 
ladders, to attack more than as many thousands protected by 
unbreached forts, and hailing beavy artillery upon them with deadly aim. 
English soldiers and sailors can do all that man can do; but what 
they were ordered to do on this occasion was impossible. Even if by some 
cliance they had accomplished it, their success would not have been due 
either to bravery, or to military or naval skill. The affair would then 
have been, like the charge at Balaklava, “ magnificent, bat not war.” 
As it proved, the” disastrous consequences were three ships lost, and 
nearly five buodred men killed and wounded, including twenty-four offi- 
cers and the Admiral himself! The severe wounds of the latter officer, 
and the personal gallantry which he is said to have shown throughout 
the action, appeal strongly to our sympathies in his behalf ; but it seems 
only too clear that the reverse which has overtaken the British arms, and 
the ead calamity which has fallen upon so many families, are to be attri- 
buted to his neglect to take ordinary precautions before attempting to 
force a passage, which he must have seen could be so effectually defended, 
by men who meant to defend it. Admiral Hope presumed that the Chi- 
nese did not mean to defend it. Bat the question thes arises,—and we 
fear that he will find it a very serious one for him, if he recovers from 
bis wounds,—was he at all warranted in that presumption ?” 

There is bat one consolation in this whole affair :—the heroic bravery 
with which the British forces met the murderous fire of their barbarous 
assailants. Their spirit never flagged even under defeat ; and we regret 
that we cannot find room for the letter of one noble fellow, Lieut. Purvis 
of the Highfyer, communicated by his family to the London Times, giving 
a candid, and yet a cheery account of the sad affair—We said there is 
bat one coneolation ; there is yet another, the prompt and cordial sym- 
pathy of the American forces present, who went far towards compromis- 
ing their nations! neutrality by the brotherly aid they afforded us. Of 
this the London Times well says :—‘ Whatever may be the result of the 
fight, England will never forget the day when the deeds and words of 
kindly Americans sustained and comforted her stricken warriors on the 
waters of the Peiho.” 


The San Juan Difficulty. 

No new movement with regard to the occupation of San Juan has 
been reported during the last few days ; but the cause of the trouble, and 
the present aspect of affairs have been very clearly defined by the pub- 
lication of a letter from Gen. Harney to Governor Douglas, of Governor 
Douglas’s reply thereto, and of an authoritative statement of the affair 
in the San Francisco Buildin of Sept. 5. By the latter it appears that 
the jocose letter which we published two weeks ago, attributing the ori- 
gin of the disturbance to the incursions of a vagabond porker, gave 
the truth of the matter. The shooting, by an American settler, of a hog 
belonging to one of the servants of the Hadson’s Bay Company, and the 
alleged attempt or intention to carry Cutler, the American, to Vic- 
toria to be tried for the alleged offence of killing the hog, are said by 
the S. F. Bulldin’s correspondent to have been actually the cccasion of 
the petition to General Harney, the result of which was the occupation 
of the island by that officer. 

This stcry, ridiculous as it is, receives confirmation from General Har- 
ney’s letter to Gov. Douglas, which was written on occasion of the receipt 
of the latter’s protest against the occupation. Gen. Harney say that *‘ as 
the military commander of the Department of Oregon, assigned to that 
‘post by the orders of the President of the United States,” and “by such 
sathority vested in him,” he has placed a military command upon the 
island of San Juan,— 


“to protect the American citizens 


on that island from the in- 
Salte and indigalties which the British aa 
sad the establishmen 


ities of Vancouver Island 


it of the Hadson’s Company have recent! 
wenn nts ee ain ah-aer tet Venconter , 
to convey the f factor of the Hadson’s Bay to San Juan, for 


the ‘purpose of velzing an American citizen, and 
him to Vancouver Island to be tried by British laws.” 
He adds that he has reported “ this attempted outrage” to his govern- 
ment, that he will not “ permit a repetition of that insult,” and that be 
will “ retain ‘a command on the island of San Juan to protect its citi- 
zens in the name of the United States” until he receives further orders 
from his government. It is to be observed that, indiscreet and overbear- 
ing as Gen. Harney is admitted by the American press to be, and much 
disposed as he appears to magnify his office, he carefully avoids stating 
that he has occupied the island by the orders of his goverament. He 
‘ays that he has done it in virtue of the authority vested in him by his 
government ; by which he means, very clearly as we understand it, in 
Virtue of hie general authority as commander of the Department of Ore- 
60. This removes, we thiok, al) ground for the suspicion that Gen. 


Harney was acting according to instructions from Washington ; and re- 
lieves the case of one of its worst aspects, about which, there has been 
till now, at least some doubt. 

Governor Douglas’s reply to General Harney is temperate and even 
conciliatory, and shows a discretion for which we think he has not re- 
ecived full credit, and which, we must confess, we did not expect from 
him, Its essential point is the Governor’s “ anbesitating and unqualified 
denial,” of course with positive knowledge, of the reported outrage on 
the American citizen. He says :— 

“ None of Her Mojesty’s ships bas ever been sent to voy egy chief 
factor or any other officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company to Juan, 
for the purpose of seizfog an American citizen, nor bas any attempt ever 
been made to seize any American citizen and to transport him forcibly 
to Vancouver Island for trial, as represented by you.” 

After reminding General Harney that American citizens had always 
been treated with kindness and consideration by the British authorities 
in that vicinity, and directing his attention to Mr. Marcy’s despatch, 
which he sends to the General, presuming with a little quiet irony that 
he bas not a copy of it in his possession, the Governor expresses his re- 
gret that General Harney did not communicate with him for information 
on the subject of the alleged grievance, and especially that he avoided 
any allusion to it during a visit to Victoria within a month of the oceu- 
pation, and when a few words of personal explanation would have re- 
moved all occasion of the grave action which Harney bas taken. He 
then concludes his letter thas sensibly and generously. 

“ Having given you a distinct and emphatic denial of the circumstan- 
ces which you allege induced you to occupy the island of San Juan with 
United States troops ; having showo you that the reasons you assign do 
not exist, and having endeavoured to assure you of my readiness on all 
oceasions to act for the protection of American citizens, and for the pro- 
motion of their welfare, | must call upon you, sir, if not as a matter of 
right, at least as a matter of justice and of humanity, to withdraw the 
troops now quartered upon the island of San Juan ; for those troops are 
not required for the protection of American citizens against British au- 
thorities, and their contingance upon an island the sovereignty of which 
is in dispute, not only is a mark of discourtesy to a bags government, 
but complicates to an uodue degree the settlement in amicable manner 
of the question of igaty, and is also calculated to provoke a colli- 
sion between the military forces of two friendly nations, in a distant part 
of the world.” 

It must be confessed that General Harney's silence upon.such a sub- 
ject as the alleged offence, duringss personal interview with Governor 
Douglas, favours the supposition that he eagerly sought opportunity to 
provoke a collision between the forces of the two countries, And indeed 
it is very mach to be deplored that sueh an officer as Gen: Harney seems 
generally admitted to be, should have been placed in command at a post 
where such a delicate international question was likely tocome up. He 
is spoken of by the American press in uameasured terms, and with appa- 
rent knowledge, in many quarters, The Chicago Press, says of him,— 

He bas all the elements of the Sepoy or the Camanche, and not a sin- 
gle characteristic, so far as the public are adviged, of the civilized Ameri- 
can soldier. His reputation has been acquired by three notable exploits : 
* * * * He bas now added a fourth to bis list af soldierly achievements, 
which, if not followed by a prompt cashiering, will be a matter for uni- 
versal regret and indignation. We refer to his late proceedings on the 
Pacific coast, in taking pomenton, with guns and trumpets and the para- 
phernalia of war, of ‘he of SanJuan. Ia no possible t of view 
can the piratical movement be justified. He has copied tactics of 
the Pawnees, or rather he has dealt with the British authorities in that 
quarter exactly as he is accustomed to deal with the naked savages of the 

ved No Fae ypasen Ce anit ee acted ron more irritating 

mpudence than Harney ay training field-pieces u 
the town of Victoria, 5 

If this be the character of the man, we do not wonder that he was at 
once superseded in command, even at the cost of sending out Lieut.-Ge- 
neral Scott; and we only hope that, before the arrival of his superior 
officer, he may not have succeeded in provoking a collision between the 
forces of the two nations, The principal security against such a catas- 
trophe is in the probably continued presence of Admiral Baynes 
who has shown himself, by far, the discreetest and most trustworthy per- 
son who has yet meddied with the affair. His objection to an attempt, 
urged by Gov. Douglas, to dislodge the United States forces, that San 
Jaan was not British territory but territory in dispute, touches the point 
of the whole question. It is mach to be desired that the American com- 
meander had guided his zeal with equal tact, and tempered it with like 
discretion. 





The “Great Eastern.”—The “ Persia.” 

The account which we published last week of the safe delivery of the 
Great Eastern from the perilous navigation of the Thames, could scarcely 
have reached the majority of our readers, ere the telegraph had flashed 
to distant parts of the continent, the first news of the disaster, the parti- 
culars of which we publish to-day. 

The cause of the accident to the Great Eastern is susceptible of easy ex- 
planation. The funnel of the paddle engine ascends through the princi- 
pal saloor ; and as it imparted considerable heat to the atmosphere 
through which jit passes, an iron casing was made to surround it, the 
space between which and the faonel was kept filled with water. Ifthe water 
got low, steam was generated, and in order to allow the eecape of this,a tap 
was provided, which was to be turned by band. The supply of water to 
this casing failed, steam was generated, the tap was not tarned, and the ex- 
plosion was the result. The neglect to turn the tap seems to be the im- 
mediate cause of the disaster; bat there are many who condemn the 
casing round the funnel as an experiment which bad already been fairly 
tried on ocean steamers, and abandoned as utterly failing to answer any 
of the purposes for which it was designed. For the employment of a 
proved failure, as well as for leaving a safety valve to the operation of 
an individaal engineer, some one is responsible, and will have to suffer 
juagment. 

It is difficult to gather from the many conflicting statements published, 
what is the extent of the injary done to the boilers which were immediately 
ander the exploded casing, and undoubtedly sustained a severe shock. As, 
however, the vessel is advertised to leave England at the end of Octo- 
ber, it is to be presumed that all the necessary repairs can be made by 
that time, and it is to be hoped that there are no otber “notions” to 
fail, and vex the expectation of the people with renewed delay. 

We may appropriately add to these remarks concerning the Great East- 
ern, that the Canard Company’s tried and trusted steamship the Persia, 
sailed from this port on Wednesday, with a large number of passengers 
and nearly balfa million of dollars in specie. The damage done to her 
machinery during her last voyage out, its prompt repair during a vio- 
lent gale, the energy which led to the prosecation of her voyage, and 
the skill with which it was accomplished, have been made matters of 
public congratalation. The very damage which was the cause of dread, 


Cricket. 
succumbed to All after a manly struggle. On Tuesday 
the game was played out, which been commenced on Setardsy. In the first 
anti, ee Sean ‘Two scored 85 rans, 19 of which were made by 





PH usic. 
The entertainments at the Academy of Music during the past week ha’ 
ve 
been more interesting to the provincial than to the metropolitan mind. There 
have been the usual repetitions of old operas, but something less than the usual 
amount of care bestowed on their production. The most noticeable defect so 
far has been in the costaming of the works. Such operas as the “ Traviata” 
and “ Trovatore” are known too well to allow of carelessness in this respect. 
Only last season they were presented with unusual splendour by Mr. Ullman ; 
it is strange, therefore, that under the same management they should now be 
= on the stage in a manner suggestive of Castle Garden in its most primi- 
ve days. 
Thé season will terminate with a grand Matinée, at which all sorts of operas 
will be performed. Mr. 8. B. Mills, the English pianist, and one of the finest 
artists in the country will also assist, performing two movements of ( 3 
Concerto in E minor, and Liszt's transcription of Mendelssohn's March from the 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
etnias of the Company from Boston, we may look for novelties. One 
lest will be Vergi’s “I Vespri Sicilliani”—long in pre 
Sty wrt auiok cke, Prppaecened 
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wOrama. 

To retrieve a failure is almost as good as to achieve a success, and I suppose I 
may, therefore, congratulate both Miss Laura Keene and Mr. Wallack on their 
last week's work. 
Neither of them has, indeed, produced any thrilling novelty, Miss Keene 
contenting herself for the present with putting up that well knowm “ Mother's 
Prayer,” to which gracious answer was vouchsafed by the metropolis last 
year ; and Mr. Wallack escaping from his “ Ruling Passion” by taking the 
“* Road to Rain” on Friday, and facing the “ Rivals” to-night. But it is much, 
very mach, to have lightened the balloon by throwing overboard the superfluous 
ballast furnished in the one case by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, in the other by 
Mr. John Brougham. Mr. Wallack has been combining his forces for a new 
dash at the public fortress. He intends to produce next week a “historical 
piece,” which means, of course, some sparkling comedy in full dress, and not 
one of those tremendous dramas of the past, which made the fortanes of Victor 
Hugo and Alexander Dumas, and still enraptare the good people of the Porte 
St. Martin. Mr. Wallack’s history will be used by him as a sort of hair powder, 
and as no manager knows better than he how the tone of the olden time is to 
be preserved on the stage, I think we shall all bave a right to take him tremen- 
dously to task if he fails to make a thoroughly good “ second start,” 
What Miss Keene’s intentions may be doth not yet clearly appear. Pending 
their revelation I really see nothing to say on the subject of the “ Sea of lee,” 
or ‘ Sunflower of Mexico,” or by whatever other name the dramatic extrava- 
ganza, now flaming on Miss Keene's play-bills, may be known. That it flames 
on her play-bills, and that it is publicly stated in the most astonishing of the- 
atrical advertisements to be the wonder and joy of myriads or millions (I for- 

which) of enthusiastic spectators, sam up all that can be said in these eo- 
jamns, devoted to the natural history of the living, not to the anatomy of the 
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nla bata hf apahee sme sha bee hier phere n yarmnngied oi 
matic prodaction which is possible now in New York, and which alone, as this 
Winter promises to prove, will hereafter be certainly remunerative. Slight detaile 
cam trad erat lh aly of pee and pang. wea? 

w q 4 
Seeet wil aie toes duane ensttion, thd old: Uepaecaneeg! balndistae dine 
ally necessary, “ shall” be ee ee ye Under the 
stage agi t of Mr. Bourcicault we not to see young ladies flirting 
through a snow-storm in white muslin, nor to be forced to assist at the Camp- 
meeting of the hardened old reprobate of the play into a good boy 
and @ marvel of philanthropy within the short space of five minutes. 

‘ HAMILTON. 


Fatts And Faucies. 


Sir Henry Holland, physician to the Queen, and the Hoo. Mr. Con- 
nell, Postmaster General of New Brunswick, are among the recent visitors 





at Washingtov. Mr, F. L. Olmsted, the Architect in Chief of the 
Central Park, lefs in the Persia for Ea on Wednesday, the vacation 
being rendered o by the state of his health, A correspond- 





ent of the Daily News gives come interesting particulars, concerning the 
men injured on board the Great Kastern, “Ove case,” he says, “ was that 
of a poor fireman, very much barat, who conversed with me soon after 
he was placed on bis bed, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I aman unlacky man. I haye 
only just recovered from the shock I had on board the Sarah hich 
was burnt but a short time since, and now this bad job bas haprrost to 
me.’ It was a melancholy illustration of his fate! ” Toronto 
Globe announces the return of Mr. Dawson from Fort William, having 
been engaged since June in laying out a road from Lake 
Red River of the North, with the view of opening * pew route from Ca- 
nada to the British domains in the Northwest. 
factory. A Philadelphia publisher advertises a reprint of an 
he ae a Rol ae blic “actually appeared in the pebors to 
at pains to ir pa r a 
pet they are credited.” —The Charleston Courier has 
with new type, and enlarged in size. The Courier is now in ite 6 
been established in 1803. It is a very handsome eheet, 
t of a London paper suggests that the Great Hastern should 
at once be armed with Armstrong guns and sent to the waters of China. 
He thinks she would accomplish the voyage iu six weeks, and “ the ap- 
pearance of such s vessel aud such an armament a time from 
these shores, would have a moral, os well as a material effect, not to be 
otherwise produced.” The President of the U. S. Agricultaral 
Society, Geo. Tilgman, invited the President of the Royal Agricultural 
7 Tod Sietughess tab rag By Cash fine the 
owever, un to dec 
sonrteues invitation. A number of the leading members of the 
Hi nt See Cee are expected to visit Ca- 
be all in the Hi costume, and will have 
bearers with them.———Te Poys states that 
the work ou Victoria is so far advanced, that there is every pros- 
pect of its being finished by the close of nevigation.——— Some cf 
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ly troabled with an attack of toothache on her way to Balmo- | the scalp ng in raws strips from his head. One of 
nal, Sen obtiged to have her head wrapped up in a shaw! during the jour- | to assist nn oe fireman, and caught him by the arm, and beneath 
aey. She is now however quite recovered. —Referring to several sm of those who thus aided him the skin peeled off poor 
literary scandals a writer in a latedLondon paper says: “‘ The idea that and arm like an old glove, and this, too, without the saffere 
Charles Dickens had really intended to portray bis old friend when he | rently feeling or knowing it. As fast as the men were got up they were 
drew that unmitigated scoundrel, Skimpole, in his ‘Bleak House,’ is | taken aft to the infirmary. Most of them seemed very and al- 
what no one caring for justice or trath would have given utterance to : | most if not quite delirious ; but a few of those whose injuries 
the scandal is one which is an atrocity to repeat, after the affectionate | to be more immediately fatal remained quiet, half u 
@erms in which Leigh Hunt had been referred to by Mr. Dickens in House- | most only asking to be covered up, as if they felt the cold. For these 
hold Words.” Viscount Palmerston opened the sporting session at | latier all knew nothing whatever could be done, as, in fact, they were 
Broadlands, on the Ist ult., “ by going out pastridge shooting with a new | then dying. In the meantime on deck the hose had been got at once into 
double-barrelled gun, and pursuing the game with an <a and a | play, and a stream of water was poured down into the le beneath 
gusto which no one could thoroughly appreciate, or even believe, without | the lower deck, so as in a few minutes to quenelf the fire in the furnaces, 
seeing.” and put at rest all fear of danger from that soarce. 
eo Within or ~~ the = and ye the 

“ ” mishap was known, the to ely of nes after 
Tas GRBAT EASTERN. boilers was definitely ascertained. Fecsih as wan dhs ae 

THE TERRIBLE EXPLOSION. . even thet owing to the immense strength of the i 

The account given of the accident on board the Great Eastern by the entirely confined to the compartment in which it 

correspondent of the London Times, fills four columns of that paper ; i, ond this no injury was done of any kind, excepting a stray piece break 


ng @ skylight here or there. Prudently, therefore, and in order to pre-} A Larox Hosritat.—The new Military Hospital at 
but all the essential facts and most interesting incidents are given in | vent exaggerated reports or un: alarm, it was determined to re- 


parts the original and steer for Portland. All danger from fire Tee urusiere gsvapion 10 Coal tect eee a 
f his k that oduce below. sume original course r for e structure occupies 10 acres of od, 1 
oe pi 1 near oo phate are ats OS, most of them will | 0° 20ther explosion being now at an end, those who chose were enabled | mile in length, as 
bave by rumour or otherwise, of the shocking accident which oc- to go down and examine for themselves the scene of the disaster. 
curred on board this vessel while off Hastings @p Friday evening. The | {re part of Mr. Crace’s beautiful saloon was a pile of Feige rubbish, | te : igh, 216 feet wide, with a do 
explosion which has now cast so sad a gloom over the trip round to a mere confused mass of boards, carpet sh hangings, mirrors, gilt | rising above it to the height of 150 feet, and two main win, 
Portland took place in the forward funnel, which passes through the frames, and splinters of ornaments; the rich gilt castings were en | three stories, 600 feet long and 70 feet high ; each floor or 
grand saloon an@ lower deck cabins to the boilers. It was probably one and thrown down, the brass work ripped, the handsome cast iron columns i of 
of the most terrific which a vessel has ever survived, and which none in round the funnel overturned and strewed about. In the more forward tients. Already £200,000 bas been expended in the construction 
the world could have withstood save a structure of such marvellous | Patt, & State sitting-room for ladies, every single wrt bys destroyed, tal, and it is expected as much more will be required to 
strength and solidity as the (reat Eastern. The strongest line-of-battle and the wooden flooring broken aod wrenched up. What the consequences | undertaking and lay out the 193 acres of grou 
ip would have her sides blown out by it, and must have gone down would have been if it had taken place an hour later, when the visitors | dens and for the use of the patients. The hospital whe& com 
Be ne il at ceasl, wore nansmblecd at-diauer at about half-past | Would be sitting in the saloon, is almost fearful to thiak upon. But the | will accommodilte between 1,000 and 2,000 patients, and will 
"elock on Friday, when before the dessert came on two gentlemen | ¢4mage in this part seemed a mere bagatelle wheo compared with the | all respects any other institution of the in the world. 
the chairman’s table to look at the coast near Hastin, ir. Camp- eee among the lower Cok, CA EOSte, It was difficult to go sd 
the Marqais of Stafford, Earl Mountcharles, Lord Alfred Paget, and | Cows there, for the whol pate Dag Pan or of boards,! The National Defences Commission are prosecuting their 
others , without waiting for dessert. The departure of | © airs, beds, cabin-fittings, broken steam pipes Tlarg tubes, torn-| with great vigour. Their attention is at present en wi 
gentlemen from the saloon, as it happened, broke up the dinner | Ut rivets, and mosses of the inner and outer funnels reat a like | midable works in course of construction in the neighbourhood of Wi 
instead of retiring to the saloon, as usual, nearly all cate. tae ares phot Mike heaps of crumpled cardboard. Everything ted will render the island and 
came on and went right forward in the bows. About vane an ae ik 
remained at —a few were on the bridge with Mr. Campbell, and| | ; a the explosion seems to have acted w capricious 
most merciful interposition, it happened, for the first time | Violenee tning. 
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talating Mr. Campbell on the al-|. 
P, when th apace of «second there ne eee . 
he forward part of deck appeared to | It difficult in mere words to to any exaggeration in describing 
a mine, blowing the funnel up into the air. There was a the effects of such t explosions. I have said no more than the cir- 
roar, amid which came awfal crash of timber and | C¥mstances warrant, to say less would be equally wrong. As far, then, modating several hundred men, 
gh proar, aod then all was hidden in ee eee the present given only the | for the recruits enlisted in the 
Blinded and almost stunned by the overwhelming con- | 4ark side of the picture. In a —— ro age ng to all ; 
cussion, those on the bridge stood motionless in the white vapour till | Coupected with this noble vessel, it right ihe brig t side 
they were reminded of the necessity of secking shelter by the shower of | be told as well. Every engineer on board knows that no wooden vesse 
it work, saloon ornaments, and pieces of wood, which that ever swam could have resisted the tremendous violence of 
to rain in all directions. ‘The prolonged clatter of these | Plosion for s second. Whether it had happened to the 
tell prevented any one aft the bridge from moving, and though po tiawss fiaioc, Gacuil weeit:hese ~~ 
w that a fearful accident had occurred, none were aware of its ex- they would have gone down, perhaps without even enough to 
. ara a short interval, during | ® boat. 
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Ovituary. 
y| Mayor-Geyerat Sm Wittam Eyre, K.0.B.—Sir W. Eyre, late in| their 
command of the forces in Canada, died on the 8th at. of Bilton-hall, 
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of curtains and silk hangings, window frames, scraps 
mass of fragments, which had evidently come 
e lower deck, beneath the grand saloon. In 
@ great heap of rabbish where the funnel had just stood, 
goer, Dot enongh 10 hide completely all Unet had bap. nd cleopa. in 1056 be tus crested 
to completely o was crea , & Knight of the 
of the Medjidie of the second class, and was among the | that such non-commissioned 
jute all the passengers came rushing towards the of the army who received the Sardinian war medal. | ing and instruction in making ap medicines, have been examined 
who had remained at table in the saloon next that bh his return home, in June, 1856, he was selected by the Commander- | appointed compounders of me, may be called upon to volunteer 
came on deck also, and it will give your readers some idea of to command the troops in Canada. sergeants to the new Army Hospital Corps. 
the gigantic strength of the vessel when I tell them that these — — 
til actually saw the smash were almost unaware of t i bert Kingdom Brunel, the distinguished War Orvrics, 
plosion which had occurred beside them. It ee peur He was immediately of Drags: Cor Harris 
roar, followed by the rattling of fragments as Mark Isambert Brunel, who was also renowned in the 
the skylights which warned them that someth of Rouen. Isambert, the 
Still none knew what had really happened 
— AS... a A 
forward, and, ga , lowe 
the wreck of the sal 
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Thames Tunnel, of whi 
During the progress of this stupendous work he was, 
occasions, exposed to imminent danger from the irruption of 
the water, especially in 1828, when, being surprised by the current about 
six hundred feet from the mouth of the tunnel, he was seized b 
h aened and thrown upon the beach, sustaining, however, but little in- 
ary. 
Mr. Brane} was the originator of the broadguage system of the Great 
Western Railway, of which he was engineer. The Box Tunnel, the Sus- | Hospital 
pension Bridge at Hungerford Market, London, and other well krown 
works on land are fruits of his genius, Bat it is probably as the con- 
structor of the of the Great 
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lived long enough to learn the triumph of the latter vesse' 
Mr. Brunel was elected in 1830 a member of the Royal . He 
was also an associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of the Rote i 
6 onan te Astronomical, Geol and Geograph. 
cal of England. He received from Louis ppe, some years 
. since, the cross of the Legion of Honour. 


that Mr. Branel’s name will be carried down to remote pa He 
Societ 


took steps to 
aid, there were fortunately no holiday tourists _ be 
would have been much worse. Some of the ableat e Mr. Heap.—We regret to record the untoward end of Mr. John Head, and Woolwich being able 
chinists were on d p wae Gould poctly wes guess what had happened | only son of His Excellency the Governor General of ; tho abion thet g to give that number of men. 
and what worse might follow. A filled similarly to that which had was 17 years of age. He was drowned on the 25th inst., while bathing Hy —_ be ordered to China from the several stations 
blown up, was evidently getting intensely hot, and none of those present | in the vicinity of the Falls of Grand Mére, River St. Maurice. The body ;~ 00 wy, announced in a fewdays. The 
knew to what extent its Sacket,” or outer , had been damaged or | was but 12 minutes in the water, and although every appliance and effort , 6, Commander Reilly, bas been removed 


how soon it mightexplode. Mr. Scott Russell, followed by one or two of | were used, for four hours, to restore animation, it was without success. port Doc to her moorings in Hamoaze, 
en at once went below to the furnaces of these boilers, and or- 


i . It is reported that the Pioneer, with seven 
dered the steam to be blown off, the speed of the engines to be reduced,| At Bodelwyddan, Sir John Hay Williams, Bart—In London, George Mayer, Proceed 
and every precaution taken to guard against chien Mr. Campbell re- | Esq., librarian at the Colonial-office, Downing street, Waeve hs tend borvell 65 al Naval Rendezvous, T 
mained calm and collected on deck, getting the crew forward and years.—At Hatch)ands, near Guildford, Col.W. Horne Sumner.— At Melville Hos. | Ordinary seamen, landsmen, petty 
alarm. Some of the men instantly t below ly Chatham, Mr. John Sawyer, R.N., late of H.MS. Wye—At the rectory, | fitting for the reinforcement of 
joyed in the stoke-holes, whom it Li eee evi- en Wrexham General BEE Robert Hit Cunlifio, Ki ond eee Coates 
indeed alive. At this moment a cry Army, in bia 75th year.—At Te ’ ition, the Coastguard are 
Some of the crew and many of the pas | John tered the Marines in’ 1808, and ex active 1 soos: Room, Cumnenie 
OTR Say 1 RT gp gS leet erty 
among the waves. le buoye, ngs, ts of timbers were . . on pay) on the 20th 
thrown over all at once, and two gentlemen were endeavouring to lower | February, 1857.—At Paris, Mr. Puirbanks widely and favourably | Another important addition has 
a boat when it was stated that the alarm was a false one. Unha) bead : At | of screw of 
however, it was but too true, as was afterwards ascertained. 
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Daring this time some gallant fellows among the crew had gone down 
to the stoke-hole to see alter those below, and bring the poor firemen | # 
near the funnel at the time on dec babe yy 
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Appoturments. 


Mr. Edward Thornton, ey @affaires to the Argentine 

Pgs ee H.M.’s Minister at Montevideo, in succession to Mr. W. Dougal 
, whose appointment as British Minister to the Court of Brazil has 

. W. Garrow Letsom, now chargé d'affaires at 


ap ited @ to the Argentine Confederation, in 
ae Baldwin Walker has been returned M.P. for the 


division of Salop, in the room of the Hon. Mr. Clive, deceased. 
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New Books. 

Our book table is rather more sparsely oceupied this week than usual, 
with works of genera) interest ; bat among the novels we fiad Henry St. 
John, Gentleman, by Jubn Eaten Cooke, from the press of Harper & Bro- 
thers. Mr. Cooke is one of the few American writers of fiction, who 
treat American subjects in a chaste and agreeable style. His books are 
entirely free from the vulgarity and the extravagance, which deform so 
large a proportion of the many works of fiction which have been 
written of late years by Americans, In this book, for instance, 
which is a historical novel of the early revolutionary period, 1774-75, 
although Mr. Cooke leaves the reader in not the slightest doubt of the 
warmth of his patriotic feeling, he is notably free from that pretentious 
bombast, which has been so well styled spread-eagleism. It is true that 
the tale is not entirely built upon revolutionary incidents, and that al- 
though, it is historical, it is discreetly made up of a good deal of love- 
making and miscellaneous adventure, and a very little history. But 
still the revolutionary cast of the work is very decided, and, whatever 
the prejudices of the reader, contributes greatly to its interest ; for the 
author bas mingled his elements with equal skill and discrimination. Of 
the thread of the narrative we cannot even attempt to give our readers a 
notion ; the task would be so very difficult and so long. For Mr. Cooke's 
fault as a novel writer is his apparent inability to constructa plot. He 
only presents scenes and characters ; the former full of spirit, the latter very 
life-like. The hero of this story is a fine fellow, and one who cannotiint 
enlist the sympathy of all the ladies ;—a trifle too melo-dramatic in ac- 
tion perhaps, but still manly and sensible at the core. This book and the 
Virginia Comedians, to which it is a sort of sequel, present the most truth- 
ful picture of the society of colonial Virginia that literature has yet 
produced; and one which, indeed, we do not believe will ever be im- 
proved. Mr. Cooke sometimes writes too carelessly fora man who can 
write so well, and occasionally deforms bis page with a vulgar word or 
phrase ; for instance that most absurd and meaningless word “ rooster,” 


Perhaps we ought to bestow a more careful perusal upun Beulah, 
® novel by Miss Augusta J. Evans, published by Derby & Jackson, 
than we have had time to give it, before pronouncing an opinion upon 
it. For it prof to be hat more than a story, and deals in me- 
tapbysics, and psychology, and dialectics, But we believe that we have 
learned enough of its plan, its purpose, and its power to judge it as well 
a: if we had read it through from title page to finis. It seems to us a 
palpable imitation of Charlotte Bronte ; almost a direct plagiarism from 
her ;—though the appropriation may very well be unconselous. The 
books which Miss Evans very plainly had in mind while she wrote, and 
even when she planned this, are Jane Eyre and Villette. Beulah, the he- 
roine, is but a distorted reflex of Jane Eyre, and Dr. Hartwell, her 





guardian, whom, after refusing again and again, she fioally marries, |? 


blends the chara: teristics of Rochester and the instructor-hero of Vil- 
lette, whose name we cannot now remember, and even has the life expe- 
rience of the former, in having been already married to an utterly worth- 
less wife. Beulah, by her fixedness of purpose and her talent, raises 
herself, from a dependent and almost menial position, to a state of inde- 
pendence and social consideration. She does this, we say ; that is, the 
authoress makes her do it: but as her charaeter is absurd and inconsis- 
tent, so her mode of life is extravagant, unreasonable, almost impos- 
sible. She also gets befogged, as many more rational persons than 
she ig have done before her, about the destiny of the soul ; but her 
thoughts on this subject are shallow, and she finally passes, we dont 
know exactly how, into the serene realms of absolate; unquestioning 
faith. There is a certain dramatic power in this book which prevents it 
from becoming tedious ; bat it is a reflected, imitative power, in so far as 
it is at all peculiar or striking, A certain ability to describe a scene or 
express a thought, which is not at all uncommon, the authoress undoubt- 
edly has; but we have looked in vain for any characteristic traits of 
style or thought. Indeed there is much common place, like this :— 
“I knew you would like it, particularly, ‘ Excelsior.’ Beulah, I have 
written \ my banner, and I intend, like that noble youth, to 


er stirs my soul like 
martial music, and I feel as if I should like to see Mr. Lon, ow, to tell 
him how I thank bim for ha written it. I want you to mark the 


sages you like best ; and now think of it, here is « pencil I oat for you 
—and like this, which, it mast be observed, is uttered by Bealah wheu 
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The London Art Journal for September is an. excellent number. of 
its three principal engravings one is from Greatbach’s Cardinal Wolsey 
at Leicester Cathedral—an admirable picture; another is from Rubens’ 
famous landscape called Summer Time. The first paper—a continuation 
of @ severe criticism of Mr. Raskin’s views of Raphael—shows a thorough 
*ppreciation of both critic and paiuter, and will do not a little to open 
the eyes of those who have been blinded by the brilliant dogmatism of 
the paradoxical Oxford man. The number contains some very pleasant 
articles of » lighter character, some of which are illastrated as usual. 
This periodical is one of the most effective auxiliaries of modern art. 


religious freedom, for a man may be of any re 


young lady, and the passion of these ladies for 


of Simada, 


ei miles from the metropolis. Simoda is a smal) 
pot pew tay £ 


manners of its ladies. 


beach, and formed of two rows of pictui 


“ T saw a young girl standing, fan in hand, at an open door reading. 
She = simply clad in a loose crape half-petticoat, half-dressing-gown 
sort of dress, 


yellow silk round the waist. Her feet, which were small and beautifully 
fi rested on the common high straw sandals of the country. Over 
this dress, which left the bosom partly uncovered, she wore a light 
cream-coloured open jacket, of a muslin textare, with wide sleeves ex- 
tending a little below the elbow. Her soft black hair was beautifally 
drawn from off the forehead, and bound in a peculiar cluster at the 
back of the head, where it was held by two gold pins, one of great length, 
and with a scorpion-like device at to it, and which moved to and 





ty which a stranger bas of introducing himself to a Japanese 
illustrated 


» are 
the following extract, page 41, vol. 1. The traveller was in the city 
town, 


“Qn our way back, passing along the street running paae with the 
wooden 





foot of canvass. The time is the gloomy dawn of a winter morning : the 
place the Bois de Boulogne, through the bare limbs of whose leafless trees 
the cold light feebly struggles, In the foreground, the body of one of the 
daellists, clad in the white dress of a Pierrot, is sustained by two 
others, while a third with fearful eagerness uncovers a wound in his 


and stationers. It isa land of ern wn carlosity and his apprebension are alike superflaoas. 

sect he pleases, and nothing to be learned 
nobody diseusses the subject, but all sects “ piously” adore the Empe- 
ror, and trample on the symbols of Christianity according to Rome. It 


» nothing to be done. That 


Pierrot is the deadest figure that ever was pat on canvass. 


At some distance the survivor of the conflict, which was foupht 
ie a moral land, yet in one set of very moral is Mr. Cornwallis found anton , = 
that there were two husbands to woah vib--iegiying a female scarcity with the sword, ts saway, accompanied by his second, to a carriage 

to @ more person would have suggested female infan- | *%¢¢® dimly upon the edge of the wood. The former is dressed as an 

Indian, the latter as a bar) uin; and their 

The facili - 


. grotesque figures loom op- 
pressively through the dim twilight. In the faces of all the figures of the 
principal group, but especially in that of the dead man, the traits of a 
gross, sensual life are seen ; and the composition tells the tale of a de- 
bauch, and a disgraceful ‘Quarrel, stimulated by excess of wine, and 
pushed to such an extremity that it must at once have bloody ar- 


meagan bitration. The effect produced in this pictare UF the 

plastered over with a stone-like cement, the lintel, or door- of each . P pic strong contrast of 
being surmounted by a Buddhba’s head, oF some such device intended as | tbe maequerade dresses, with the terrible business in which the wearers 
a charm. 


have been engaged, cannot be called a trick. It represents fairly and 
most ebaracteristically the life of the actore in the scene, and the end of 


reaching as far down as the ancles, and bound by a sash of | 82° & life that may at any time be looked for, The picture is painted 


with great simplicity of treatment, and yet with a mastery of drawing 
and colour which makes it quite a stady for its technical merits. A 
gloomy grey tint, which harmonises with the sentiment of the composi- 
tion, pervades the picture ; and the effect of this is deepened, while the 
eye is at the same time relieved, by the brilliant scarlet robe of one of 
the figures sustaining the slain combatant. The choice of a white drese 
for the principal figure is at once a bold and a happy stroke ; and the 





fro with every motion of its fair wearer. Her complexion was bright 
and pale, much more so than the Chinese, her feat nimated and 
expressive, and her teeth white and as finely formed as the entire figure. 
“ By the latter I saw she was a virgin, the invariable Japanese cus- 
tom being, that on the marriage of every female the teeth are d 
black, and in some cases the eyebrows shaven off, I halted nearly in 
front of where she stood ; she did not look proud and turn away, as the 
fair damsels of my own country would have = done ; but she fa- 
voured me with a steady gaze and smiled, th scarce detect 
the movement of a feature, while her eyes, souls of eloquence, 
glowed in fascinating beauty.” 
It is not our business to express an opinion, but we fancy that the tra- 
veller in his own country might have seen damsels at doors and windows 
who would have returned his stare with interest. But we go on with 
the extract :— 
“She was reading a book. Isaln%ed her with a low bow ; she returned 
the compliment by a somewhat similar movement. 
“ Observing my eign | to see the book which she held, she handed 
itto me. It was thin, of nearly the quarto size ; the letter-press 
was intermixed with numerous woodcuts—a common circumstance in 
uently ascertained, where near) 

numerous illustrations. In we 
exceedingly light, and the cover was of a ver es coloured paper, 
highly ornamented, the external being that of a crucifixion ; the 
Ly was printed on one side only, and left uncut, so that the printed 

eye. 


were alone presented to the The work, one of an ordinary 
kind, was of excellent typography. Of its Ii merits, the young 
lady might have formed an — ; bat, being an: but a J; “ 
I could do no such ing. The begianing ofa she yl is 
pete ti hg it; that Shoot en ste right ben the numbers 
vance, ast noing a per corner, 
and ranting from top to fottom, the likes enssead - Most of 


their books are composed of two very different kinds of characters, viz., 
Chinine ideographic and Japenese syllabic mingled. The Chinese cha. 
racters are generally contracted, so that they arc not capable of being 
without the syllabic characters, or letters, placed near them. 

Where the Chinese characters are very familiar, the labic bce ga 
represent 


are omitted. This is frequently the case with those 

numbers, the months, man, biz, little, to be, to do, to say, and so forth. 
“ The Japanese letters, ep are in number, 

written in various ways. plainest kind of letters, 

appeared only to be used in learned books, translations, and commenta- 

ries. The commonest kind of letters are called 


used in all the common ‘ience, 

and such like. I saw a emall J book—the seven alphabets—in 
which there were seven additional kinds of letters, which appear to be 
San cake aes German text are with us, to ornament 
little pages, and to display the learning and skill of the scribes. 

“Tn its structure, the language is analogous to those of the Tartar or 
pty. Nora tbe ic it differs from 
all others of that class, this can hardly be a fundation for making 4 gs. 
eral distinction, because even those very considerably from each 


“ Skirting a tea-garden, we came in a few minutes to a sugar planta- 
ene one hohoden an tale FES 
“ Making our way through a gap in w t, 
slong s path which traverecd ita entire longth, we tenahed e ohed 
under which a fine young in was moving 
lazily round aad round, in a circle of about thirty 
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Since the American expedition to Japan, books of Japanese travel have | ¥*°F tops, the vegetable ivory, slim and stately ; the ebony, vy 


and Australia are familiar 


and 
the a Jemon, and feathery fern, each 


manag t of this difficult tint shows that the painter did not overrate 
his command of the palette. The picture is, in all respects, an admira- 
ble one ; bat perhaps its finest point is the expression of absolute lifeless- 
ness in the face and limbs of the principal figare. 

Of the Decadence little need be said at the present time, 80 well is the 
subject and the treatment of that famous picture known. This minia- 
ture fairly represents the great original in composition and in, colour, 
and quite sustains its reputatian. 

Scheffer’s picture, though catalogued (no. 184) as Leda, represents Hobe. 
The cup bearer of the gods stands with a golden cup in her left hand, 
turning her bead to Jove’s bird, the eagle, who appears over her left 
shoulder. She is naked to the hip, from which she is covered by white 
or pearl grey drapery. The charms of sentiment and expression by 
which Scbeffer’s works are generally distinguished, are in a measure, for- 
bidden to this picture by the subject, which is not very congenial to the 
painter’s genius. But it has points of striking and peculiar beauty in 
the face of Hebe, and in the drapery which conceals the lower parts of her 
figure. The latter is unrivalled in its exquisite simplicity and grace, 
and in its expression of purity, by any drapery known to us in modern art. 
Its folds ar such as Rachel loved to study, and such as, in her happiest 
moments, she produced in her silent moments in Les Horaces and Polyaittic. 
The head of Hebe is of the lovéliest Grecian type ; perfectly, though not 
severely beautiful, but sweet and radiant as becomes the cup-bearing 
goddess of health. To produce the full effect which the painter sought 
in this face, however, richer and stronger colour than he bas used is ne- 
cessary. The picture in this respect is marked with the cold and palid 
tone which characterise the painter's latest manner. This tone was de- 
liberately chosen by Scheffer, some of whose earlier works are remark- 
able for their power and fulness of colour ; but it is less suited to this 
subject than to most of the others that occupied his talents after he 
adopted it. The picture is, however, a highly characteristic specimen of 
Scheffer’s style, and in its subject and treatment one of the most charm- 
ing that he has painted. 

Our intended notice of two or three of the Pre-Raphaelite pictures 
must be postponed until next week. 


The decoration of public halls by appropriate works of art is becoming 
quite common in the United States ; and it is not surprising that the 
State of Maryland has desired to perpetuate in this manner the memory of 
Washington’s resignation of the command of the Army, which notable 
evext took place in the apartment which is now the Senate Chamber at 
Annapolis, the capital of that State. The commission was given to Mr. 
Edwin White, an American painter of acknowledged merit, whose repu- 
tation bas been increasing during the last few years, and who will by 
this work be more widely and more favourably known than ever. The 
subject is incapable of very picturesque treatment. There is the Speaker 
seated above, the Secretary below, the crowd of facea on the floor, and 
Washington standing by the Secretary's table, with his left hand resting 
upon his commission. There is, there could have been, no grouping, no ac- 
tion. Wesee a colleetion of well bred people listening to a few important 


Two | Words from a man of great dignity ofcarriage, The interest of the work 


depends upon the event which it commemorates, and the individuals 
whom it represents, Its point of artistic merit are colour and distribu- 
tion of light. As to the former it is rather harmontous than rich; but 
in the latter respect it shows signal ability. The effect of a miscellane- 
ous, but perfectly quiet and decorous crowd, is a difficult one to represent ; 
the heads are apt to look as if they were piled one above the other ; but 


. | Mr. White has succeeded in making his gradations of light so marked and 


yet so gradual, that this part of his work has an interest which is rarely 
found in such compositions. The figure of Washington is a fine portrait, 
and its attitude and expression are characteristic of the man. Opposite 
to him stands the only figure in the composition which is not a portrait, 
or a supposed portrait. It is that of an old soldier of the Revolution, 
whose head is rowed before his general, less by the weight of years, or 
even the profoundness of his homage, than by his overpowering emotion. 
This figure is finely drawn and full of character. The picture is one 


. | which merits public attention. 


We have received from Mesars. Ritchie & Co. an engraving, by Mr. A. 
H. Ritchie, of New York, from Darley’s drawing, “The First Blow for 
Liberty.” It represents one of those straggling skirmishes, sometimes 
miscalled battles by American writers, in which the British troops ran 
the gauntlet of a covered fire of shot-guns and rifies along a New Eng- 
land coutitryroad. But euch skirmishes are far better adapted, than 
more formidable engagements, to pictorial treatment ; and the most pre- 
judiced Englishman will not quarrel with the subject of a composition 
which displays so much of Mr. Darley’s genius. The drawing bas all his 
clear correctness, and the action and grouping are fall of spirit. The en’ 
graving is well executed in that mixture of mezzo-tint and stipple which 
is now the favourite style for works of this kind. The print will surely 





Pine Arts. 


During the past week three important pictures have been added to the 





Bal Masqué, Coutare’s finished sketch of Le Decadence, and Scheffer’s pic- 
tare, 


lection at the National Academy’s Rooms, Jerome’s Duel apres le 









become a popular favourite ; and we trust will supplant some of the 


vilely drawn and valgarly composed pictures with which the country is 
deluged, and whose only merit is the patriotic nature of their subjects. 


THE NORTHWICK COLLECTION. 
The dispersion of the Gallery of the late Lord Northwick under the 


hammer, is an event in art circles of no ordinary interest. The sale of 
paintings and other works of design at Tharlestane occupied eighteen 





days, and produced nearly £96,000. We make up from the London 














Spectator of two dates, the following notice of the collection, and the in- 
cidente of the sale. 


A lover of art from his earliest youth, Lord Northwick te life in 
collecting works of the highest interest : not confining bimself to pictares, 
he assembled all works of art that had the stamp of excellence aud merit ; 
cameor, intaglioe, coins, were all ptable to his comprehensive mind, 
and when one and then another house were not sufficient to contain bis 
vast accamalations, he purchased Tburlestane House, in Cheltenbam, 
not as a house of plaisance for himself, bat as a bome and resting-place 
for bis beloved works of art. Not Foothill, nor Stowe, nor the King of 
Holland’s collections presented so great a value as this ; it therefore did 
not ie¢ us to find judges and experts from al! parts of Europe as- 
eembled before the auctioneer’s rostrum to obtain, if possible, gems of 
art of a very high and unquestionable excellence. 

It was a geveral wish and hope that the gallery which has been for so 
many years an object of attraction to every art-loving visitor of Chelten- 
‘ham would have von made a bequest in some way to the nation. His 
Lordship’s intestacy has disappointed this pope, and bis gallery is now 
being dispersed to,the four corners of the earth, never again to be ga- 
thered together by one hand or under ove roof. And the lament often 
felt before recurs on oceasion, that those objecta which have cost 
pains and given delight to a refined mind are now ng under the re- 
view of those who look at them as mere vehicles of profit. 

A picture sale of this class makes one moralize ; even the auctioneer’s 
hammer with its varying tone draws out some mt feeling as he knocks 
down with a rap triumpbant the picture which has realized a price in 
some degree representative of its merits, perhaps uttered a few words of 
congratulation to the importunate individual who has succeeded in mas- 
tering an uncharitable opposition by giving for one some hundred pounds 
more than its trade value ; then there is the rap disdainful, when enough 
has not been given ; and the rap indignant, when the buyers are so de- 
‘void of taste and spirit as not to approach the right value of a lot in 
their bidding. 

The taste of Lord Northwick was, as we have remarked, varied ; but 
it must not be said that bis judgment was uncertain. The gallery at 
Tharlestane is remarkable for its many undoubted and most authentic 

tures, and as remarkable for the great number of its very doubtful 
q@orks. For the former, dealers British, Continental, American are come 
to buy pictures which they can but rarely get ; for the latter, amateurs, 
novi homines, and men of this class, to get if not high, respectable art 
cheap, and enliven their homes and cheer existence by being the owners 
of pictares which, if not Titian’s are Titianesque, if not from the hand 

easel of the Caracci, have the grace to look of their school. In a 

containing more thun fifteen hundred pictures it was not to be 

that all Should be of the highest order, nor that all should have 

come from the easel of the masters whose name they bore ; but the 

had the merit of being ascribed to the right schools, and in this 

} woh rca Lord Northwick proved himself to be 8 connoisseur of great 
ledge and judgment. 

The gems which were unquestionable realized very large sums, and 
many other mens values purely conventional aad capricious ; but 
then we bear in mind that wealth must have its outlets in the direction 
of art, and that the Sir Vistos of our day, like those of the days of Pope, 
not only have tastes bat large mesos for their gratification. All tastes 
are course of gratification in spite of the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Niewenbuys, Farrers, Chippendales, Myers, and hosts of agents like 
Bhodes, who came armed and laden with commissions to fight the battle 
of the auction. The first day’s results were satisfactory, bigh prices hav- 

been obtained, the sum total rising to £3750. 
second day the results rose higher still, approaching nearly £4200. 
Lot 122, by Vandervelde, produced 100 guineas, a ch imen of 
the master. Two te by Van Somer of the Earl atess of 
Arundel, fell to Mr. Graves for £105 The Locatelli, the best pic- 
seen, bronght “£160. "A matchless Weenlr beeume the property of the 
seen, t £189. ma! property of the 
Marquis of Hertford for 350 an extravegant price for the 
. A fine Canaletto £420, The gem of the collection, the incom- 
parable Van Eyck, fell to Mr. Brett for 495 guineas; and large as this 
eum is, there is no doubt that it does not by any means represent 
pe true value. For delicacy, harmony, and grace, there are few such 
tures. 

The results of the third day amounted to under £3900. The pictures 
‘were not of the same high class as those of the second day. e must, 
however, except a Ouyp 145 guineas ; a Van Huysum, a charming pic- 

ineas ; a Berghem, which ought to have realized double the 
amount, only 145 guineas ;  Goq 


an exquisite Platzer 49 guineas, 

On the 29th of July, was @ very crowded room to do honour to 
mg art. , Birmingham, and London, sent forth principals 
agents, dealers and collectors, to eucourage, by purchase, our British 
schoo 


We have bat one wish to record, viz., that the living artists could but 
have received the prices obtained from their laboursnow. For instance, 
Nasmyth’s two pictures, for which Lord Northwick paid him £120, lots 
$50 and 1208, brought 1270 guineas ; Maclise’s pictures of Robia Hood 
and the Marriage of Strongbow, lots 1178 and 1210, produced respeotively 
1305 and 1710 guineas ; Muller’s View of Athens, 520 guineas; Roberts’ 
two interiors of Westminster Abbey and the Caurch of St. Jacques at 
Rouen, lots 1104 and 1165, 315 285 gui ; Creswick’s Mountai 
Stream, lot 1158, 350 guineas ; Sidney Cooper's Meadows with Cattle and 
Sheep, lot 1167, 455 guineas ; R. Wilson’s engraved and well-known pic- 
ture of Cicero’s Villa, lot 1182, 300 guineas ; Frost’s two charming pic- 
tares of Sabrina and Diana and ber Nympbr, lots 328 and 1201, 207 and 
675 guineas ; Poole’s exquisitely imagined illustration of Job receiving 
the + of his Misfortunes, lot 1209, 610 guineas ; Ward’s Diagrace of 

, lot 1210, 805 guineas ; « Landscape by the elder Linnell, lot 
370, 375 guineas. 

The enamels by Bone, were very fine, and brovght great sums; the 
Marquis of Hertford purchasing the portrait of Lady Hamilton as Ari- 
adne for 700 guineas. The sum total of this day’s sale tells how Eng- 
lishmen love English art, and what they are willing to give for fine pic- 
tares when there is no question of the genuinevess of the masters, 

hty-two pictures realized £6677 13. 6d. on that day. Sir C. Baet- 

’s View of tke Erectbeum, 40 gui ; Cooke’s Ruins of a Martello 
Tower, 81 guineas ; Hook’s Dream of Venice, » pictare rich in tone and 
of singular grace, $45 guineas ; Frost’s Sabrina, a most charming picture, 
207 guineas ; Jutsum’s Trout-stream, 45 guineas ; Lauder’s Maiden’s Re- 
verie, a work of great merit, 58 guineas ; Bustlake’s Peasant Girl of Al- 
bano and her Blind Mother, 135 guineas ; Patrick Nasmyth’s View in Leigh 
Woods, a picture with all the depth and quality of Hobbima, most de- 
servedly produced 710 guineas; Ward’s Battle of Marston Moor, 85 
guineas ; another example of Nasmyth, 70 guiacas ; a most sparkling and 
ae specimen of the elder Linnell, 375 guineas ; Lawrence’s fine por- 
it of Pitt, 140 guineas ; Lee’s View at Redbap, 50 guineas; Sidaey 
Cooper’s Cattle in-Canterbary Meadows, though so often repeated and 
seen, yet hailed, and greeted with bated p! , 125 gui ;Sir A. 
Callcott’s Mill pond, rather a favourable example of that distinguished 
artist, 250 guineas ; Cooke’s Scheveling Sands, 220 guineas ; Webeter’s 
Danee pasiohed, @ perfect prodaction—in tale-telling power, truth, and 
brilliancy unrivalled, fetched 1005 we ; Morton’s portraits of the 
Dake of Wellington communicating his Despatches to Colonel Garwood, 
200 _—— ; another Cooper, 95 guineas ; Cooke’s Fishing-smack getting 
off the Shore at Scheveling, 180 guineas; and the Mulready, known to 
we oiniee of this highly-g artist by its title of the Convaleacent, 
guineas. 

On the 2d of Au the sale of the earlier masters continued to realize 
yy Rhee ue. A fine portrait of the Duke of Cumberland by 

4. Reynolds uced 200 guineas ; Hogarth’s unengraved picture of 
the Hazard Table, 62 guineas ; a Claude, 116 guineas ; an example 
that rare master, Campbuysen, 510 guineas 5 @ very pretty Prius, 46 

; another Claude, 90 guineas ; Titian’s Daughters, $2 guineas ; 

unsen’s portrait of Fletcher the Dramatist, 72 guineas ; two Van- 
derveldes severally 180 guineas and 105 guineas ; two Van Somers, 175 
and 85 guineas; a Poussin, remarkable for brightness 

and dondition, 320 guineas; a de, 210 guineas ; ‘oe 
Rahow. very ton 16f gulams) Murlic’s leawt Casing tae pies 

. ; o's Jacob placing the peeled 
rods i sheep a uced the unaccountable sum of 1410 
guineas ; Davill’s Belisarius, 105 guineas ; Backhuysea’s portrait of him- 
66 } Smother very foe Gaspar Poussia, 
teau’s Return from the Chase, 98 








nes the large sum of 300 guineas ; and 
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Conegliano’s St. Catherine, 800 

this master seen on this side of the Al: 
lamo da Treviso, 450 guineas—this was atone pe as 

the Ne fine but much restored picture by the Giulio Romano, 

Birth of Jupiter, 920 guineas, for nation: the announcement of this 
fact to the company was hailed with loud applause ; a Me ag Veroc- 
chio, produced the large sum of 230 guineas; a Holy Family, 

giano, 100 guineas; and an unquestionable, though not very fine speci- 
men of Jan Bellini, 300 guineas. 

Among the pictures of the older masters, a fine P. Wouvermans 
brought 1,035 guineas ; two ae Bp: specimens of Van Os, of frait 
and flowers, 186 guineas ; a very fine ascension of the Virgin, by Andrea 
Sacchi, 200 guineas. The Royal Academy became the possessors of a 
copy by le Mengs, of the Madonna del Foligno, for 105 guineas. 
As did the National Gallery of the Glorification of the Virgin, by Ma- 
setti of Brescia, for 550 eo ; a Village Féte, by D. Teniers, uced 
240 guineas ; a very perfect specimen of Jacob’s Palmer fell to Mr. But- 
ler for 160 guineas ; a Virgin snd Child, by Francia, fell to Mr. Nieu- 
winbuys for 185 guineas ; a portrait of Pierre Both and his wife, the first 
Governor of Batavia, by Albert Cuyp, went for the irreconcilable price 
of 920 guineas; Carlo Dolce’s St. John realized more than 2,000 gui- 
neas ; 8 genuine Giorgione, a musical party, 750 guineas ; the Alchymist, 
by D. Teniers, 675 guineas ; Schidone’s Girl with the Hornbook. 
neas ; Girolajo’s Stoning of St. Stephen, 1,530 guineas. 

These suffice to show how pictures of great merit are appreciated. In 
the period of the sale the prices were not so great as in 
ite last ; then many valuable pictures were knocked down at really 
inconsiderable sums, and we congratulate those who were thus success- 
ful in their purcbases. But these congratulations are alloyed by the re- 
gret that a gallery which bad been for 80 many years a source of instruc- 
tion aad pleasure to both residents and visitors of the attractive town of 
Cheltenham, should have been doomed to sale and dispersion by reason 
of the intestacy of its late owner. 

The nation at large, however, owes thanks to the present Lord for an 
endeavour made by him to save the gallery from this fate. We uoder- 
staod that he offered a very large sum of money to the heirs of the per- 
sonality, ia order that Thirlestane House and its contents might be con- 
tirued on their late footing, which offer they refused. 


Ene coemeneeneel 


SHIP-LIFTING OR UNLAUNCHING. 

“ Give me a fulcrum,” said Archimedes, “ and I will move the world.” 
We have not ye! come to that point—to use matter external to the world, 
unless per chance meteoric iron ; but we assuredly move very large 
things oa the surface of the world, and we move them with a very unste- 
ble sort of falcrum in its material state, bat which yet by artificial means 
we contrive to consolidate. 


ly is so foe an example of 
; the Virgin and Child, 


’ 





“ Unstable as water thou sbalt not excel,” has ceased to be a 

lengn Rare See A Hebrew Caucasian, bight Bramah, dou as 
m Abrabam as Brabham the singer was, some score years 
this unstable fluid, this Undine, this water kelpie, 
cylinder, with a moveable piston, fitted thereto a tiny pump which prac- 
tically drove with every alternate stroke of the handle small wedgee of 
water into the mass, gradually enlarging the balk of the mass of 
and so forcing up the "Be accumulated power of the man’s 

the water below became a fulcram capable of 


master mechanics, some sixty years since. 

Three of these presses, twoof them having rams or pistons eighteen 
inches in diameter, and one of them twenty inches, raised the Briiannia 
tube, weighing, with its tackle, upwarda of 2000 tons, one hundred feet 
high. But instead of a man’sarm to work the pump—heat from food act- 
ing human muscles—the steam engine was from coal 
acting through water swollen in bulk, and thus rendered expansive, at 
every fresh pulsation driving a fresh wedge of cold water beneath the 
giaot rams, till by gradual increment the work was done. 

And thus was a piece of knowl: accumulated for all time, conver- 
tible to many uses. Archimedes, it is said, lifted ships out of the water, 
and swamped them—and Roman soldiers and certurions with them—by 
mechanical contrivance. They probably were not very -- ships. But 
@ short period has elapsed since modern engineers have en to lifting 
ships out of the water, not tosmash, bat to examine and repair them. 
A float has huge cranes in it, which take hold of cables fastened 
renal vessel, and she is lifted bodily by steam power, and water is 
pumped into the float at one as counterbalance weight, while air 
upholds it at the other. Ia the United States and elsewhere hollow boxes 

wood or iron, partly filied with water, are drawn under a vessel, and 
held jo position. The water is then pumped out, and the pontoons 
their buoyancy lift the vessel, which can then be examined and 

The engineers connected with the Victoria Docks wanted to 
simple means of rapidly raising a vessel out of the water, and Edwin 
Clarke, one of the active engineers of the day, was chosen to devise 
them, The ordinary construction of graving docks is an oblong space, 
enclosed by timber er masonry, with a flood-gate at the entrance, the 
sides being made to slope something to the shape of the vessel. When 
the vessel enters at high tide, the gates are closed, the sluices opened. 
and the vessel propped ia position, till the water rans out to the level of 
low tide, when the sluices are closed, and the remaining water, if for a 
very deep vessel, is pumped out. Inthe dock the vessel remains till all 
external repairs are done, when the water is let in, and the vessel floats 
away. In this mode the dock may be occupied many days together with 


ve a 


one vesse! 

Mr. Clarke’s object was to be able to raise a succession of vessels, and 
float them out of the dock as soon as raised ; in this mode making one 
dock do the work of a dozen. 

A row of cast iron tubes, about five feet in diameter, were sunk verti- 
cally at each side of the basin, about ten feet apart. The mode of sink- 
ing was peculiar. Being lowered to the bottom, a man in a diver’s dress 
was lowered inside. He dug under water, and filled pails, which were 
drawn up in succession, the tube gradually ginking till sufficient depth 
was attained ; and so on in succession with all the tubes, the tops of 
which were connected with a framework of iron. From the top down- 
wards, each tube was slotted parallel to the length of the dock. In this 
slot wasa cross-head, carrying on each side a pair of | iron links, 
These two links were connected with two links on the te side of the 
dock, at a distance of sixty feet, by stron wroug 
bottom of each columa was a powerful Bramah's 
sufficient length to carry the crose-bead to the top of the tube, and with 
sufficient length of stroke to descend to the bottom. Thus every pair of 
opposite columns laid was calculated to raise two 
columns extending the whole length of the dock. 
worked by @ steam engine, being sc connected as to form three sets of 
lifts, each of which sets being es from a 
worked simultaneously, so that the middle or 
more or less at pleasure. A kind of big gridiron 
one hundred and sixty feet long and sixty feet w 
moving up and down through a space of some twenty feet. 

Upoa this gridiron was a huge tray or equare saucer of 
iron, rivetted together, with the edges a walls, 
about four or five feet high. The tray was div’ into water-tight com 
partments by cross partitions of sheet iron, similarly to a ship, and wa 
strutted and timbered with cross-beams to keep it in shape. 

A few days back the public, ladies inclusive, were called in to behold 
ao anti-launch, with the usual ia of spread tables and the 
eternal cham, bottles. 

The valves of the huge tray being opened, it gradually sunk under 


and capable 


of | water as it Gilled, bearing down with it all the ram-heads with 


iron. A craft from Aberdeen, 


E 


na 

dayl 
craft may be looked all over before 
trastworthiness. Nor does there appear 
should not be so constructed as to be as 
replace. Upon the whole, the plan is very valuablé, even for 
water. It will be stiil more important where 
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NUISANCES. 
Am I to become the sport of my nerves? Am I to be a slave to 
senses of sight, smell, and hearing? Oram I to stand up 
ar wee Rowe of these four sec: parts of my men 
sical organisation, and to say boldly, I will acknowledge no 
but that of my head and my heart? Am I 
eternal standard of self—the ever 
done by my fellow-creatures, unless 
own pelty tastes and feelings? Who am I, what am I, that I 
myrelf up as the judge of what is correct and agreeable—the 
down and mover-on of what is improper, or repagnant to m 
taste fey a It is — 
may rusted uw every change of circumstances, 
ee oe of temperature, ev condition of seatly feeling, or is it aot 
rather the slave of all these things, a compound of physical weakness 
mental prejadice? What right have I, a poor, weak, erring, insignifi. 
cant atom upon the grheaee to sit in judgment upon anything, 
call Ita postive a t A floor-cloth manufactory—is 
sance? Not absolutely or al so. The smell of the 
differently upon different tations ; and although I 
it excites in me any very sensation, | know that 
mad with » tooreloth teeehotery. Anyway, there 
with a . Ap % 
families—and no mean naar of thas 
majorities—who would be sorry to hear that 
ae them with bread was put down according 
The fat man, with the broad, opaque back, who al 
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on 
tenderly, as I should one who was blind. 

Slow people in the streets are nuisances, especially the two young la- 

dies and their dowager-mamma, who will walk three abreast with a snail 

like movement almost imperceptible to the naked eye. If I gave way to 

my feelings as I hasten to attain a given point by a certain time, I should 

unceremoniously break the self-complacent line eee 

each side to the gutter and the wall; but a 

the persons whom I have 

convinces me that my haste is a greater nuisacce to 

arge, than the calm tardiness of the three ladies who form 
barrier across the footway. 


lat 


7 
rh 
ao se 


the blind of my diaing-room window. But if I have the heart, 
the trble o look at the other ade of the nuiaance he 
m iately presented Dn shall see, 

i sd ing, itinerant , With 


eg 


LI 


E28 


praise 

troublesome impertineace begins, with the ever- 

bread, bread, ringiog unceasingly in my ears? rere 
Let any man whose nervous system is cultivated to the highest 

of sensitiveness, try to see in the noisy huckster of the streets a 

labourer, whose lot has fallen upon more stony ground, and he wi 


Fit i 


Bes 


tom burst upon the ear, and he w 
& took with pty apo tbe oor Noaset puhictite Wie 


f 


his wild lay in calico and a March Rade and unmasical 
formance may be, but not more so than Professor Gamma’s ill 
of Greek harmony, to which the learned flock in crowds, and in 
bed, four-note combinations of which they affect to discover a 
melody that is not altogether unpleasant to the ear. 

horror of the orieatal nuisance long ago, bat it fled before 
picture of myself in Si the temperature lowered 
point, he Easenees pare rooted out, and I singing, to 
ss lace, for my daily food and my nightly bed, 
wild songs 


AH 


my native land. 

The organ nuisance, I must say, never annoyed me, because 
a learned and indefatigable man, like my neighbour, Dr. MV. 
is preparing his great work upon the currency for a not o 
public. He is continually calling in the assistance of the Vandal 
man to stop the Casta Dwa abruptly in the middle, because the 
theories of a man who is about to open 2p u paper unbounded 
plies of paper-wealth to the i es oe 
delusive commerce, cannot be properly wor out while an Italian 

. barrel-organ under the window, with 

men 


paniment. ; 
bt, to Dr. M‘Verbose is that poor, 
smiliog, nodding, 
; but eo far 
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: jesty’s ministers feel sure that Sir Charles. Phipps will be up to Newton 
hastened away before the close of the weekly payment to the dining- 
es, 


poor-rates! To be sure it is; thou art 


: 


as be was ordered, and not to give the alarm to the gentlemen, and in a 


gi to time ; that such evenings may be looked forward to with great de- 
few seconds were burried in a whole host of hungry A pp an sire, and deeply regretted when They are passed away forever. Wieland, 


for years set eyes on such a feast as that. The 
cond invitation to place themselves at table, William Fox bade them 
help themselves, and at once there was a scene of activity that for the 


in th . or if at i t 
time it 1 a justified the of the yp or yt n the room, or if at times she stepped in and said a word or two, tha‘ 


deed. William Fox all the time stood cutting and carving and handing 
good pieces of pudding and meat to such as could not get seats ; in a few 
minutes there was a thorough c of the table. Scarcely had 
William Fox dismissed his delighted company when another company 
preeented themselves, and these were the geatlemen, who stood in amaze- 
ment. “ Why,” exclaimed they, “ what is this—why is the table in 
this state? Where is the dinner?” “I found a very dinner ready, 
and as I know that none but the poor had a right to dine out of the pa- 
rish funds, I have served it out to the poor accordingly ; but if any one 
of you is in want of a dinner, be may come home with me and I will 
ve him one.” The gentlemen knew well the character they had to 
eal with, and never attempted to renew the jee of dining at the 
public charge during William Fox’s year of . 
Porsvrr or rae Ressis uw Inpia.—The Gazette of the 20d ult. con- 
tains’a series of despatches from officers in it of the rebels in Oude 
to the Commander-in-Chief. In the of May 24, from Major-Ge- 
neral Hope Grant, we have the last informatioa the Nana. On the 
20th and 21st of that month, General Grant, having received ioforma- 
tion that the Nana and Bala Rao, with two guns and 2,000 men, were at 
the mouth of the Jerwah Pass, he attacked them there ; but the Nana, 
Bala Rao, and the great body of the rebels escaped, and as on the 24th 
the rebels had not ceased their flight, and were said to be crossing the 
second range of he considered there was no probability of their at- 
tempting to reenter Oude this season, In a despatch from Captain 
Grant, commanding 1st Hodsoa’s Horse, dated May 7, a ludicrous cir- 
soatilios of be halive treope. when net tod by Harepenss. = At Di 
ve troops when not “ At j- 

poor,” says Captain Grant, “ where both belts ee jungle meet and end, 
we could hear no accounts of the enemy, but seeing a very suspicious 
looking body of men of about thirty sowarsand 140 foot on the plaio, 
who retreated Preeipitately at our conrene>, we gave chase, and pursued 
them to Muttea before we discovered that they were a body of Jezail- 


chees and police sowars who had been invited to co-operate with us from 
fanele 





THACKERAY ON Wasuinctox.—lIn the last number of the “ Virginians” 
is a spirited passage on the t struggle that added the “ stars and 
stripes” to the list of flags :— 

“ Ab! ’tis easy, now we are worsted, to look over the map of the great 
empire wrested from us, and show how we ought not ve lost it. 
Long Isiand ought to have exterminated Washington’s army ; he ought 
never to have come out of Valley Forge except asa prisoner. The South 
was ours after the battle of Camden, bat for the inconceivable meddling 
of the Commander-in-Chief at New York, who the exertions of 
the only capable British General who during the war, and sent 
him into that miserable cul-de-sac at York Town, whence he could only 
issue defeated and a . © for a week more! a day more, an hour 
more of darkness or light! In reading over our American campaigos 
from commencement to their inglorious end, now that we 
are able to see the enemy’s movements and conditions as well as our own, 
fancy we can see how an advance, a march, might bave put enemies 
into our power who had no means to withstand it, and changed the en- 


— 


See ha’ doubt, of both at the great Western 
pabile should monde from us; and the ho fought 
side, heroic 


Are the question of “ more worlds than one?” Last, not | already promised above £30,000.— Atheneen, 
y bring it in.” And this | least, is he destined to become a Cambridge Muscular Christian? ‘For | . - ae 


& peo- | the sake of the repose of the palace during the long vacation, let us hope | 
; oh! who pays for it, thea ; do the gen- | head of the church takes to walking a thousand miles in a 
master, hours upon principle, the fate of the Establishment is sealed.— Saturday | 
no, Sir, l reckow not ; it’s for out of the — “ Out of the | Review. 
rates 


are for the poor 
man, and not for the gentlemen. Poor-rates, eb! I think we have no J | 
gent ‘5 : eo fetch in the po ; i quick.” The young or old, may pass ber evenings most ory on be the presence of her 
workhouse master went, and William Fox went too, to see’ that he did 


and to Goodwin? _ Then, again, what attitade will the Prince assume 





that this possible eontingency is not likely to be realised. 
thousand half- 


, 





Lrrerary MEN snp THEIR Wrves.—I do maintain that a wife, whether | 


usband, occupied herself, and conscious that she is still better occupied, 
though he may but speak with ber and cast his eyes upon her from time 


whose conjagal felicity has been almost as celebrated as himself, says in 
a letter written afier his wife’s death, that if he but knew that she was 


was enough to gladden him. Some of the happiest and most loving cou- 

ples are those who, like Wieland and his wife, are both too fully em- 

ployed to spend the whole of every evening in conversation.—Sara Cole- 
ge. 





A Surewp Ipror.—A well-known idiot, James Fraser, belonging to 
the parish of Lunan, in Forfarsbire, quite surprised — sometimes by 
his replies. The congregation of bis parish church for some time 
distressed their minister by their habit of sleeping in church. He had 
often endeavoured to impress them with a sense of the mprentiony of 
such conduct ; and one day, when Jamie was sitting in the front gallery 
wide awake, when many were slumbering round him, the clergyman en- 
deavoured to awaken the attention of bis hearers by stating the fact, 
saying, * Yousee even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, does not fall asleep, as so 
— of you are doing.” Jamie, not liking, perbaps, to be thus desig- 
nated, 


coolly replied, “ An’ I hadna been an idiot I wad ha’ been sleep- 
ing too.” — “s Reminiscences. 





Cobess. 


PROBLEM No. 560. By T. M. Browy, of St. Louis. 
BLACK. 
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If the future member, 


tually manufacture as good an article as they relend to—one 
other bed-bottoms—and that they can, therefore, afford te be 


also subsoribed for debentures various sums, amounting together to above 
£20,000 ; so that, with donations, life bers, and debentures there is 





— * 
Homers Susicnary Norions.— Maria Saunders, I icularly re- 

had formed a singularly low estimate of heavenly things. She 
was crippled, and wasted away, and the mortal tenement seemed scarcely 
to hold together. So, one day I said, ‘Never miod, Maria, all will be 
changed ; there will be no pains or sorrows; and we shall have a new 
body, even a heavenly body.’ ‘ Ab, sir,’ she said, ‘I am so glad to hear 
you say so, I do want a new body very bad; yes, and I want a new in- 
side, too.’ Indeed, the sublauary notions of the poor are very often strik- 
ig A friend related to me that once when he had rather mystified an 
old sailor with the texts he quoted in answer to his in uiry as to what 
heaven would be like, and what kind of happiness to Tope for, the old 
man exclaimed—‘ Yes, sir, all very good, as your honour says ; no doubt 


of it; but says I, old England for me!’ ""—Twenty Years in the Church, by 
the Rev. J. Pycroft, B.A. 


Porrixe powy rae Dust Curwica.y.—A curious experiment is now 
being tried at Lyons for laying the dust in public promenades, and has 
8o far been attended with success. A chemist of that city having acci- 
dentally spilt some hydroclorie acid on a terrace, found that it hardened 
the spot on which it had fallen, and maintained it in a state of permanent 
moisture, This led him to think that by watering the streets with this 
acid the dust on large macadamised roads might be laid, or rather pre- 
vented from rising. Experiments were first made ; the success was com- 
plete, and has proved durable. During the hottest part of the day, the 
ground, although dry and gravelly, has the appearance of being as con- 
tent and damp as if it had nm watered half an hour before. Bat as 
evening approaches the moisture becomes more and more perceptible, 
every morning the ground is stiffer, and more comfortable to walk on. 
This may be easily accounted for ; the acid decomposing the gravel or 
stone, from one or several deliquescent salts, which therefore attract the 
moisture of the air. The question as to whether roads thus watered are 
likely to last so long as they ought, can only be decided by time.—G@a- 








4 Novet Mops or Apverrisixng.—The E!)\ptic Bed Spring Company of this ay Ee 
duced a new pricciple in advertising, a short time ago, which A said to have the 
effect of lar,ely increasing their business. A Tong descriptive »dvertisement of their 
ap arious -bottom closes in this wise:—'' Preferring that a comparison 
merits should be made, we invite persons in guest of a bed to examine every over 
tate the inguiry we gratuitously ap- 

tors. If there is any ot firm of 





e: mee.’’ ough ef derstood to have made bomag A y PR ( 
straightforward course, we have heard of their example ha been f. ° 
val firm. The farts of the case would seem to be, that the Elliptic 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assoriment of New Goods, 
being Sales, through 


made to order for their Fall and Winter 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, BNGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate syle and quality tn 
Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





PROF. JOULE HOM Nhat women AM TIN ot 
7") "indies and Family Creias stented ai theur own Hounea, when desired. 


New Youn. Sept. 1 





W hite to play and checkmate in three moves . 


RS. IN has Removed saw tee yz, Second 
Ng ee 


to be made at the House. 





Sotvrion To Proprem No. 559. 
White. Black. 
& £ O96 tere 8. | K moves. 
2 Bo & 6, checkmates. 


To Conresronpents.—S. F A. 
in the of this week, 





PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FUOURTH STREET, New York, 


Boswrxe AND DAY SCHOOL, CLASSICAL AND COMMEROIAL.—THIS INSTI. 


the 15th of SEPTEMBER. It presents a thorough course of 
wotion in ail ito Breuohes, including the Spanish and German “fae 


io ere Sretiem, published | iiTaaguare of the Seheal” Comfortsble for» ‘number of Pupils. 
ago. was oftered by Mr. C. S Peony (we ot Chat time edited one. | Fronpoctasen, with then of on Fi Ethg ca REten. Directse. 




















bosom | Mr. D. Julien fi pPyi jin By W. HO. Your PARIS.—Rev. Dr. F. Mow 
. D. Julien for this exqu —— W. H. 0. ARIS.—Rev. Dr. F. Moxon. 
” aoa ©, pyre ne ge itd , whata note has Just come to hand. We will examine your position and report in our me ee a 1 C- 

pGne pomtelanee egman Setene! A GAME between Mr. C.F. Smith and Mr. G. B. Fraser PRINCETON Prof, A. Geren, 

was no better nor braver than hundreds that t with bim or against | An extremely well-fought ween , MEW TORK.—O Kime, President of Columbia Colloge 

him (who has not heard the repeated sneers ‘Fabius’ in which his cvatesten in Lenten. Rev. Dr. T. Paunis, Chanoslior of N.Y. University 
factious captains were accustomed to indulge?) bat Washington the Chief (avans’ Gamorr. ) Rev. Dr. 8 H Trxo. 

<a th serene = een tod beter ‘bien ad the ipene” poke” 19 Bike KtP = ed \q@ KS. MACAULAY, No. 43 Kast Qist § Cootween Broogway 
pata ws at his back + Wontagen order and spirit into| 2 KttoK BS  KttoQBs 20 Rik 3 QBtok xt M aoa Forth aveste) tl te apee barre erie . , 
troops hungry and in rags; stang by ingratitude, but betraying 0000) {Pi diea Bum kt P RRORERS KRDE —— 

om, onl ores seamy te ung Be —— in| 5 PwQBs —-* 38 hast: so ss HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY ea 
el ion, teetbear | tat. betas | lees Bake v Gnpean Hanover ree Oy 

i A 7 P tke to 

muster epee Gnd adie ¢ without a stain, « fame without a 5 Costes Pees % RtoQ Kt tty THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH 
* rete 10 Bigs KKtoK? |i BwOBe hogs SBPIrars Era enema, TA rane Of, 44 smeneue see, Soare. 
Lepanon.—Malberry groves rise all around, terraces 4 Castles 29 RtoK BS RtoKB3 MONDAY, Oct. 3, and following days. Subscription and match tickets may be purchased 
Vorked for their reception over the mountain's face ; and from out their 1d Qe bid KttoKKtS |280QtoKR8ch Ket covers Pt peg VI pal Hotels and on the days (play t the wesiers. erence 
sun-checkerced shade, the p renging ott Sate 0 Se nets & as 13 PtoK 5 PtoKR3 31 § tha Qh K tks Q 

first rests on a mountain the 4 OBES KttoK RS $2 KttoK Rbech KtoK K 
distance mere cubes of yellow stone— on a rounded t that | 15 Kt tke Kt tks Kt HE te cone. 

peeps above the surrounding foliage ; gasing ys y gatohes | i viene tke 3 kitten Kt tks K 
serine teense Ta ote pons Jor we tat |i, Qatar eve: | |e RwR Esa 

cep parple-blue expanse of sea spreads out beneath you—not the blue And creck bie 








ta cious countenance, and, when seated 


‘Tun HiesLanp Coacumax:—John 
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deep tinge, sea might hardly be from sky. How it gl the ribbons to admiration not started a bundred yards 
throngh ¢ break in ‘the mulberries! It prety ee one think that | when he finds occasion for a story, whieh is sure to be greeted with a 
here, up in these mal shades of Lebanon, is the Happy Land where, | roar of laughter from those and behind him. 
*oping nothing, fearing noth , straggling for nothing, | by success, John absolatel anecdote follow anecdote 
one might be content, gazing upon that sea and that eky, to sit | the flashes of tning on a summer night, and long before he has 
and gaze and rest in peace for ever.— Blackwood’s Magazine. come to his y's end he is to the convulsed 

of his auditors crying out, “ H !” Hisstory of the “ Paisley 
hes Wrr.—A late number of Kladderadatsch, the Berlin Bodies” is inimitable, Two of these their 


way of cloak a sheet of the Moniteur, © L’ Empire c'est la pate, third edi- 
” The th " the PB, 





on, 
bargainin: where ye are, and ca’ us up when the scenery begins.’’ Phe power of - 
fair, So bncaiventy Benaht os Repeer of Aussie, whieh atichs ont of 1 


“TI am only hesitating which to take.” “Both or neither,” | called upon the bereaved man to condole with him. “It must have | Goes well, and at this moment there are orders on hand for « handsome amount over ths oa- 
mys the dealer ; “ they are the only two remaining of the big ones, and | been a great loss, Duncan, to you, for she was a goot woman.” “Deed | P*¢i#y # supply. 
them 2 


epr P g for statuettes at a 
Ns Pocket, and holds a Prassian soldier, and an English 
T cannot sell y.” “Then I must leave them, for I fear | it was, a 
mi would too much.”—The Charivari 


iat Sepa Nae eeage, sol, inthead of Bing . do land, her M. 











dirt 





land farmer, who had recently lost his wife is still better. A friend 


loss, indeed,” returned Dancan, wiping a tear from 
amuses iteelf with the ship | his eye; ood Son naa 
4 for the Isthmus of Sues, says it is a clever attempt to | tell you, Donald, 


at Black and Giit Furniture 
bristling | loom and shuttle, although desirous of enjoyment, naturally gravitated | which for prices and 
y recognised by the vulture nose, wears towards the steward’s room. One called out to the other, ““ Come do 

i closer to the steerage, Jeames, and hae a dram, and 


Magge, staun 





All of this fine stock is to be disposed 
WO | jution of copartnership of the presen: frm. 


ALEXANDER ROUX & CU, 
479 BROADWAY. 





in 1836, 
FFER AT REDUCED PRICES THEIS LARGE STOCK OF rLAIN AND RICH FUR- 
vod, Oak. Black Walnut acd © j also, ir assortment of 
niture, in Rosewood, Ow . re eh bony A : _ 
lity is not surpassed. 
SS io be aapen f by the lst of January next, in consequence of disso- 





antry could no further go. Another relative to the grief of a High- 


ing, in a tone laden with emotion, “ An’, let me 


E 





Srarvgs anp FLowers.—Scalpture is at last secure of a home in Eag- 
y’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 and the 


NOT A BOTTLE UNSOLD! 
(A LITERAL FACT.) 


THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC 


IT 18 A CHEAP THING AND A GOOD ONE. 


In a few days it will be brought out in an entirely new style superior to almost apy simi- 
article. 


of artistic 
ied, 00, with a fery considerable deal of expense.’— | 7 Bagraved wrapper wit nes Tot ORE ATTMACH VE APPEARANCE 
Magazine. than an Hair 


PERFUME WILL BE RIGIDLY MAINTAINED. 
= tT —— AND RICOH a 


putting up several per 
promptly supplied. — Magnificent Show Bills with every Dozen. 
t Depot, 159 Water Street, New York. 


Wholesale 
Retailed by Draggists, Booksellers ard Fancy Geods 





In our opinion, from what we have beard of the details, t anes eatin superier to 
liberal and fair to both and such as become two im t insti- oa ta this ooemsry This @ 
tutions ie conjunction far © Gott Pandas Nearl thousand | beer 

fee 


THIRTY PER CONT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Guano or fertilicer ever or ufastur- 
Bakers’ . tri mOIrIG OCkAd eof and pure as 
in the * Bu! 
‘ites been 


Sore rtatiienl Sccuwat ee ees re 
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L\& W. GEBRY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &ec. 
(Established 1804 


) 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS ye FIRST yd Fr Gaocestes, 9 ourEs 
a Ly a ats saad all Sy WI fy =~ 


the Taaps, 
oc variet, of Tass Onan > oes SoucnoRe, ey A 
rie cna, Taranian, fivsoa, Guarow rowbus, Youre Hrson, 4c., in chests and half 
Mocns aad Java.—Wires—Maprinss, SUsenies, 
demi. ums, and bottles, 
ieee Ser tired teanrcens : and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 


Heidscicn, G. H. M ’s, &c., &e., do. 
i — Brenden, Br Rums, Sarees Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, Kirech, &e., ¢:! in » sige 


oe panels 
_ E and Frewca.—Savces—For Fish, 
Rese PickLes—ENGuise 


ime, jot Wane pure, and of our own importation. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES POR PLOORS. 





INTO TILES VERTIBUL SS BALLS, DINING- Boces, ComEsRY 430- 

Tee and earthed for Buildings of & ery Kind, a8 | aid by the Subscribers it 

pars of tke Sous ieeberend in. st say Oburekes, Ba Banks. Hi otels and Dwellings in ever) 
i ee 


0, Garnkirk Chimney Tops, Drain Pipe, 4c. For sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 


279 Pearl Street, New York. 
©. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 32 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 
GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &c., &c. 





FIRE CLAYS, FIRE SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
90 and 02 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN, d&ec., 

ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, and en, de. 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED FOR ROOFING, 

P 





IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAB LEAD. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
‘Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 


COLUMB we. AUGUSTA 





N. 
ATLANT. Nash KNOXVILLR, 
MEMPHIS MONTOOM aie MOBILE, 
And all Towns in the Interior of GRORGLA, ALABAMA and TENNESSEE. 
wery descr! at Low Bates, and deli 


A wered with prompt- 
For farther particulars apply at the office of 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 
HE UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW IN sons. AT yt ON ONLY, AND 4 
daily receiving from his factories in the United States, and best man’ 
raantities iiaatis Fabrion, embracing all muds by comemting weatian, 
sewing, or however united, including ail Cloths, Webs, Tapes, Suspenders, Gar- 
ters, &e., &e., and will grant license stamps, with aathort(y to manufacture or 
‘and seli the Vulcanized Rubber-Elastic Ail euch stampe have @ fc rimile of m 


HORACE H. DAY, _ 
Principal Warehouse, No. 23 Couruands Street New York. 


BANE-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 1, 1859. 
=e pyat E8s ER 22 MY ie be! YORK, HAVING BEEN CONCENTRA- 
ME E, the several firm m agencies of RAWDON, 
|, HATOH, & ED¥ON A TOPPAN. CARPENTER & CO., » Osea fH, PER: 
©o., B Cou o. af 8 Pa aaes’ ae WELSH & CO., and 
is now repared to to afford to BANKING INSTITUTI ic 
Wide Wie aikerane cate yy steed ee ree 
con, care, 
of the p mag >! extended to them under thelr 
oye a argeaatins V  _orrrecamieanaes BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


REAL, and OHIOAG 
_— CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. 

















FINANCIAL. 





AUGUST BELMONT & co, 


BANKERS, 
Neo. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
be & LETTERS OF OREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
the world through (hedfesars. Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 


OTMSCHILD’S of 
and their 





mak 57 oe anes 
J. RAB. aa W 
von SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION ay oF i LONDON. AND ON THE 
Lay £OE Branches in Canada, in 
Chara Sisrling Exchange, ‘and Notes, p~ ad Deaha, in Canada pur 





JOHN MUNROE &@ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GAPANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF GREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


SEkPharvam, BAAN =| RTE, «ERAT 
* Ato, on 


BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
JERUSALEM, &c., £0, 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
BED ON ee CH ORANGE CO, 


D*raibe i FEEENS To, CALIPRN, ORBGON AnD (eases 


Buchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all mes. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND ae STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available ip all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
SO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tesue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BS AED BOTNS PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED 


yt td STabcras an tenn wns = Maen Irland, Sootans 


Grauith 
INSURANCE. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Zags eee ey 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONUERDONK, Secretary. 














"fo. a8 wuiam Street, New York. 








WILLIAM LECONE Y, Vice President. 


INSURANCE. 





‘October 1 — 
FURNITURE, &c. 





SuCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Josura WALKER, Ricuanp P. Baorr, Wx. Daxswroux, Gzoncs H. Bares, 
Joux Haisey, 8. T. Vacentine, Epu’p. W. Coniizs, Epwaap Caomwsit, 
Rosser L. Cass, Jounx R. Wu, We. Brevsat, Jr.. Gzones B. Guimnait, 
Wu. H. Hussey, Rost. L. Murxar, Sore Lawnexcs, Tomas J. Owns, 
Epwagp Wuers, Wa. Auten Boruse, Jos. Lawnence, Anruony P. Francis. 
Joux D. Wareer, L. B. Wruaz, Sam. ©. Paxson, Samus D, Bascocs, 
Epwaxp Mxrerrt, Joum ALLER, D. Cromweu, Jonataax ODELL, 
Hawey Barrow, Wu. F. Mort, E. J. Domwett, Rosset Bows. 
Epwaxp Huicur, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND iene INSURANCE. 


NVITED ep TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION ba tr yD be Tue 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


EF a eapepen 


ually among the 
Saeee ny having ie Gupital nce and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
tho aesared beyond sie 
=, a ofan vesponaibility es a 





Re Spd 
of the last year, 
Moses RINWELL, Peren Porisr, 
oe Sour. Livin , Hewer ¥ ue ERT, 
be Lous Loavrt, Josern Fouuas, Jr. nonce G. Hosson, 
Watue it Macy. quences ©! B. B Wausox, yesee, 5. Neavivs, U. A. Mumpocs, 


Dasxs ALFRED 08. 
es Farce tees, Wa. , 2 Sewsis, P. Stmacuay, 
". L. Mirommus, J. B. On. 


A eon 
Paavo G. Fostus, Siscn de Vuszn, rw 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Seoretary. ALFRED BeTOR, Vice-President. 
New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVBESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


Lo the Polley holders bas just bees declared, out of 
bd . 





TRUSTEES. 
Cuas. Mi, Mgneness, Eow Basmee, 
* 











GRlnnsse ss cccccccerececssoccccene coepssenensecesd $200,000. 
This Company Insure, a ae Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and F i hh Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, antes in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 
Directors. 

Preps’ Dewton P. ALFR. 

Hs yg RN Cuaauas J. z, Bexaaam W, Poor, 
foun R. — — 

a Gsonos I. 1, Osne L. Osnomwn, Biuson Asganaus, M.D. 

Joux A. Duvaav, RY Saieups, © Constuases B. Timpson, 

Hawa J. Bowsx, epee see ; auss Homes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
Benjamin J. Pentsz, Secreary. ee 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APIT. ACCUMULA’ 95,500,000. NO EXTRA 
Cc tag the —_ Halt Prewiume mag remain on loan. Losses 
fornia, Australia, and special 





E FOR CROSS 
paid. Cali 


Wall Street. 5. a. KNEVITT, Acruany. 


SPECIAL EDICT! 
POU ePRRTeR®' 


DOWT LAY you 
RS | DON'T LAY bows Your : 
JANITORS OF atte BUILD Incs! OWT Lay et : 
PATERF AMILIES HO ARE ae ' 
SEND THIs * Sa nek bad Pose 5 
* DON’T ae or 
UPHOLSTERERS | DON'T LAY Dow! WARY anh OLL a uti « OR MATTING 


H anaunevors Parmer | CARPET 
USE IT IN Os w USE IT IN BANK PAqLOne. 


“ «| PRIVATE povem. oo Th ts SETA 


‘ 
“4 “ 
ANYWHER EVERYWHERE, 1N Y PLACE aaa CARPETS, 
* OIL CLOTH AND martina’ m4 USED. 

'Tis the cheapest and the best ; it vents them from wearing 

out, and sddes rich appearance to the LOW! LOWEST PR or OAR ETS. 
J. R. HARRINGTOS, fo Agee opet 
For the N. ¥. 


No. ‘Nor G2 Warren Sires 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, CRQORD BO rg secre STEW aR WHERE 
we iavite all who have never seen such an at them. ask you 
ohunct but shall be Vented to serve you; tfyou like the are clean, sweet 
and ever! . Don’t forget to look at You can also see at the same place 
Colton’s Patent al Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT 18 SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”"—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” ¥. Y. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—J. ¥. TIMMS. 
aad ‘mans accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
i a 

abd snk among inv WASHINGTON LNTRL.- 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—XNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“ It is precisely the article wanted.” —MERCANTILE TIMES. 














The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be "procured of dealers thronghoat the 
United Staves and Canadas, or direct from the Co. Hout! price, from $0 10 98,00 Sesoeding 
to width. Pes civeniees endberter y Ton a 

a : 8 ‘Broadway. how York. 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUPACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 


Near Fourth Street. 
SE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, 4c., POR EUROPEAN agp jar 
can Travelling. Paria made Travelling aad Shopping Bags for Ladies and 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR S4LE aT 
J, & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 , New York. 





The Largest and Most Complete Assortment 
ZOUGR PURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING ‘WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 
vs & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full sapply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
% TRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 








METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Casha Capital... ...... 2c. cee cecceeceeececsereeesecnccsces $300,000. 


al , buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Sousiatont with the secustty of insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossru B. Varncm, Mastin Barss, Jr., Gutasat 8. BEsogMan, 
Luonarp APrLesy, Dupusyr B. LER, Joun C. Henpgrson, 
Pasp’x H. Wo.corr, Cuarces L. Voss, Lorrain Prezman, 
Wituiam K. Srrone, ABREN DeLano, Jr., Epwarp MacomsBsr, 
TaYuLon, Heway V. Watson E. Cass, 


Moszs 

Jauus O. SHELDON, " 

Danie. Panisu, Jas. Lon. Guanam, Jr., 

Gustavus A. Conover, Bowzs R. Mclivarms, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. i ; 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
42,000, 3000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly 
In addition to its Fire this Company is to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, 





Richard Irvin. 
wm. COMMITTER OF Pass Adam W 
; Henry A. oni? = Moke. Beary ye 


EBpuuxp Huger, Surveyor 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 





18 DESWGNED LO FURNISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
To Persons of Sedentary habit and occupation—as Literary and 
Arlsts, Accountants, etc., and also to Girls, 
nf 7" > Sopn ant 3 itn a 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY | or Batt tem, and makes up nomore space inan s cost sietng ot DoF Tey 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 





WILDER 
SALAMANDER SAPES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burgiar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & ©0., 
AGENTS FOR THE SE AND © 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 19 Sowth Water Street, Chicago, Tl. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Homon.—This eclebratad Fize- Frost Sete fo no lenasy manda and cold by Silas O. Nearing, 








yt pe pret pee 
we HALLS PATENT Meine ttee pits Pe, Lone sib et 
ralorgepmnerhingnineeraerbn 
ore sehr eae re pal. porns utoried te make and sel Her 
—Burgiar Proot Safes, sultahie tor tha sovaring of Plata, Sewely ta oes euiebtes, 
cs Tides voce re te ave babived Solas. 
=x @ @ 
Pe Bei steer NEW ORK. fists fie Seoaatage 
Clagaes and Tiotare Frames always 08 Baca “Couatry orlare ale apaplinons 


 COZZENS'’S HOTEL, 
WEST POINT, 





| 











THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
BOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance -) 
Orricz or raz GensraL AGENTS = = ae Unrrep Srarss, 
New York, Feb. 1, } 


or from any of their numerous A 
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bat iney sable tera” Pumps —— of todiae 7 
cttning the Hany of Priam cn be shana oO, No, Tt Wa | lena tooag ewes yt acinar wt Ae 
throughout the U: States. 


tention ‘“Olanenke 
All are issued at the office. ave to Wall New York, 
wa Z Street, New and all claias | {Sirah 
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LOCAL BOARD OF delicious asa of all mineral water in use. all the 
J. Dillon, .W. S ¥ Oraera - 
_ J Gerard, Juar. ca. Pot, family grovere. 0 mar Be Oo Ww whston a 
Souscuren—Rebert J fon. | Consuirixe Couxam—J. W. Gerard. | DSLENSS ox. x Fonte-Cordial, of 
cab s. “We grea: benefit to persons by Prepared ealy by 
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it he Hee ad Priee 
bole pene Sake Sees 
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Go Chemiata ane Druggists, 161, 399, Sil, and 756 Broadway. 





SS acura niet ce ae in the hands of the Da 


